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Some Questions About Your Local Schools 




















A NORTH CAROLINA CANNING CLUB DEMONSTRATION 


The Future Educational System Must Fit Our Farm Boys and Girls for the Practical Problems of Life 








1. Have you voted a local tax? 
schools you ought to have until you do. 


2. Have you consolidated with any other school district? 
two and one-half miles is not too much for the children farthest from 11. 


school—provided they get a decidedly bet- 
ter school by it, as they can do by consoli- 
dation. 

3. Have you a school library ? 
get one. 

4. Is the schoolhouse painted, adorned 
with worthy pictures, and the grounds ample 
and beautiful? The schoolhouse is the 
children’s home, and that home should be 
as attractive as anybody’s home. 

5. Is the building equipped with suitable 
desks? 

6. Are agriculture, health, and domestic 
Science subjects given equal attention with 
geography and history? 

7. How many boys are studying agri- 
| culture? ss 
8. How many boys are enrolled in the 
| Corn Club? 


If not, 


You can never have the sort of 9: 


Two to 
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Suggestive Plans For Your County 
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Wool Growers Urge Legislation . 
Warring Against Illiteracy in the 
Old Dominion ...... 
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How many girls in Canning Club Work? 
10. Did your school take part in the last County Commencement, 

or exhibit at the last County fair? 

Is a compulsory attendance law enforced? 


If not, what pro- 
portion of the children are in average at- 
tendance? The tax-payers are paying to 
have all these children educated. Are you 
going to let them grow up in ignorance, to 
the hurt of themselves and the commu- 
nity ? 


12. Do you have an annual commence- 


ment with certificates of award for pupils |) 
who have distinguished themselves in at- || 


tendance or scholarship? 


And these are only a few of the many 
stimulating questions that will present them- 
selves to you in studying this *‘Educational 
Edition’’ of The Progressive Farmer. Talk 


them over with your neighbors and your | 
school committee and resolve to have the} 


best there is for the boys and girls of your 
district and county. 


' 
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We Want 
Thirty 
Thousand 


Subscribers 


in 
Thirty 
Days 











THAT IS WHY we are 
making the special get- 
acquainted offer of 


— 
New Subscribers 


Only 








Now, Brother Reader, 
won’t you help to get 
them ? 


We don’t ask you to do this 
work without reward. We have 
many useful and desirable arti- 
cles that our readers can select 
as a reward for sending us a 
club of two or more new trial 
subscriptions, or, if you prefer, 
we will extend your own sub- 
scription three months for a 
club of two new trial subscrip- 
tions, or we will give you a six 
months credit for a club of four 
and a full year’s credit for a 
club of eight. 








Show this paper to your 
neighbors and tell them 
about this great 25-cent offer. 
They will be glad to give 
you a quarter for their trial 
subscription, and will appre- 
ciate your telling them about 
this offer. 








From July 1 to August 1 
Address 
The Progressive Farmer 











OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNIC ATIONS Bats ARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFIC ERED AS SECOND-CLASS M ATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDE Rt THE ACT OF CONGRESS UF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; ae 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.5 








OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dee. 
14,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changcd 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date co.s not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WiLL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Don’t forget our big Clover-Vetch Number. 
right now. 


Get your letter in for it 


Other features of early issues will be articles on Marketing Sweet Po- 
tatoes, How a Mississippi Codperative Creamery has grown to be one of 
the biggest and most successful enterprises of its kind anywhere; late 
crops that may still be planted for hay and forage; and the usual num- 
ber of timely articles in our regular departments. 
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Family size, 400 to 800 cans daily emestin, e « price $6.00 

Farm size, 800 to 1,500 cans daily capacity, . . price $15.00 

Factory size, 1,000 to 2,000 cans daily capacity, price $35.00 
FREIGHT PAID 

They are complete outfits with all necessary tools for operation, consisting of solder- 
ing outfit, capping steel, can trays and can tongs, with a book ofinstruction. They work 
tin cans or glass jars and can all kinds of fruits and vegetables, also meats. 

They have their fire-box made in them and burn wood, and may be operated under 
the shade trees. They are the Canners to save you from the hot kitchen, 

Hundreds used by Government agents in teaching home canning. Thousands used 
by Tomato Club girls. Guaranteed to please or money refunded. If you are in urgent 
need of canner we will express prepaid to you. 

Cut this ad. out, with the amount of your ‘order enclosed, and get a Canner guaran- 
teed to please. Address 


FARM CANNING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Dept. Prog. Farmer MERIDIAN, MISS. 











Don’t Waste Money on a Poor Range! 


sy The value of food wasted annually in the United States through the use of inferior and 
bani ES eat | worn-out ranges is greater than the total amount of money spent each year for new ranges, 
: ) If you want a quick heating oven that’s economical in fuel—that throws the heat ontothe ovens 
and doesn’t waste it through the kitchen—get a 


Se 


Sy These ranges distribute the heat evenly, oak that means perfect baking. The sheer due 
construction makes them strong drawing ranges adapted to any fuel. The 
fire boxes of Richmond Ranges are large and so constructed that ashes 
cannot accumulate—insuring durability and the maximum heat from 
‘uel, The water fronts are of big capacity and fire surface—always a 
plenty of hot water. Steel high closet and cast iron porcelain lined 
reservoir. Every Richmond Range is sold on a guarantee thatit will 
am, Prove satisfactory or your money refunded. Send for free catalog 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 


Box 200 Richmond, Va. 








For best results in Home Canning 
use VIRGINIA CANS. Made 
from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 


Low prices and prompt shipments. Special dis- 
counts fer early orders, Write for price list today. 


For Fruits and Vegetables VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 91, Buchanan, Va. 


Try a gross of our Wax Sealing Cans 




















Juicy and “sweeter than chicten.” That mellow flaver 
you wart. If your dealer does mot sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for yeu. Manufaetured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 





Ret im the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, Al. C. 
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Progressive 
Farmer 
Binder? 


This is the end of a volume 
(January 1 to June 30, 1914) and 
contains an index of the most 
important articles published 
during the preceding six 
months. The next volume will 
consist of all issues from July 
1 to December 31, and the index 
will be printed in the last issue 
in December. 


You should file away every 
copy of The Progressive Farm- 


er for future reference. There 

* is something in every issue that 
you will want to refer to again. 
It may be about the fertilization 
of your fields or the cultivation 
of your crops, or about the care 
and handling of your livestock 
and poultry, or you may want 
to refer to some advertisement 
telling about Farm Machinery, 
Gas Engines, etc.; in fact, there 
are hundreds of articles you 
would like to refer back to 
from time to time. 


Get a Progressive Farmer 
Binder and file away every pa- 
per as soon as you receive it. 


These Binders have good stiff 
board covers, bound with cloth, 
with the name of The Progres- 
sive Farmer printed on the 
front cover in gold. They are 
made to hold a full year’s issue 
—52 copies. 

The price of the Binder, post- 
age paid, is 50 cents. 

The price of The Progressive 
Farmer one year, with a Binder, 
is $1.40. 

Or, we will send you a Binder 
free as a reward for sending us 


a club of three new 25-cent trial 
subscriptions. Address, 


The Progressive Farmer 
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25 Cent Trial Subscriptions 


MYERS 
Famous Lock Stiteh 
SEWING AWL 


Sews Leather 
Quick 


Make Your Own Repairs 


There is nothing like this patent Lock 
Stitch Awl to repair harness, shoes, can- 
vas and do all kinds of sewing on odd 
jobs, It’s a miniature repair shop and 
sews like a machine. Here is a tool you 
need, one that you will find most useful, 
strong and practical. It is equipped with 
assorted diamond point needles and a 
supply of the best waxed thread, ready 
fot use. 


We will send you this splendid 
awl, postpaid as a reward for 
sending us a club of two new trial 


subscriptions at 25 cents each. Ad- 
dress, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


Po By TAIT BUTLER 











JHE BENEFITS OF DIVERSIFI- 
CATION AND CATTLE RAISING 
TO THE OIL MILLS 





AnAddress Delivered Before the Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Associations, June 10 and 
11, 1914, 


F A greater diversification of crops 
[= cattle raising are to be of ben- 

efit to the oil mills, [ assume that it 
must be through a better agriculture. 
The problem of basic importance in 
the development of a better agricul- 
ture is a more productive soil. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it is ese 
sential to our discussion to consider 
briefly soil fertility and define our 
conception of the value of diversificae 
tion and cattle raising. For many 
years and on all occasions we have 
been told by the politicians and orae 
tors that we have a highly fertile soil. 
We have been told that we have the 
best climate, the richest soils and that 
we are the greatest people on earth. 
Unfortunately there is one unpleas- 
ant fact which casts a shadow across 
this beautiful picture. The crop 
yields of Mississippi and Alabama for 
the past 50 years have been about 185 
pounds of lint cotton, 15 or 16 bushels 
of corn, and 15 or 16 bushels of oats 
per acre, Either our soils are not 
rich, or our climate is not favorable 
to crop production, or our people are 
not the best (farmers) on earth. We 
have a delightful climate favorable to 
large agricultural production, and our 
white people are as good farmers as 
the average of other sections of 
America, but our soils are now poor 
and have been for many years. 

The ability to grow two crops a 
year, or to grow a money crop and a 
soil-improvement crop the same year, 
or to grow a soil-improvement crop 
without the loss of a money crop, is 
the distinct and tremendous agricul- 
tural asset which we possess that is 
not possessed by sections farther 
north. 


Humus and Nitrogen Our Great Soil 
Needs 


OIL fertility is built up and main- 

tained by simple processes now well 
understood. Soil fertility is also lost 
by simple processes which we now 
understand. The heavy rainfall, our 
open winters and our bare soils, 
which favor the leaching out of fer- 
tility and the washing away of our 
soils, and our one-crop system of 
agriculture are responsible for our 
poor soils. We do not know all about 
soil fertility, but we have a working 
knowledge which will enable us to 
rapidly build up the productiveness of 
our soils, 

First, the great need of Southern 
soils is nitrogen and humus, or we 
may say humus or decaying vegetas 
ble matter, for soil nitrogen comes 
through that source. These must, in 
any permanent system of agriculture, 
be furnished through the growing of 
legumes and barnyard manure. 

Second, There is need for increas- 
ing, or at least for maintaining the 
phosphoric acid in most Southern 
soils. It can only be done by the pur- 
chase of commercial phosphoric acid 
No system of cropping or livestock 
farming will permanently maintain 
the supply of phosphoric acid in the 
soil, It must be purchased. Of 
course, the farmer may buy it in 
grains if he be a dairyman, but in any 
case he must buy it. Grains, beef cate 
tle, hogs,. milk or whatever product 
is sold will remove some phosphorus 





and add none to the soil. Lint cotton 
will remove but little, it is true, but 
the man who sells lint cotton must 
also sell cotton seed, if he be a good 
business man, and they carry large 
quantities of phosphorus as do other 
seeds or grains. 

Third, potash is less likely to be 
sold from the farm than is phos- 
phorus, for it is found most largely in 
the hays and straws, which are not 
largely sold from Southern farms and 
should not generally be sold from any 
well managed farm. Morcover, it is 
not leached from the soil to the same 
large extent that nitrogen is and fin- 
ally it is not so generally deficient in 
our soils. 


Fourth, lime is largely leached from 
our soils, is carried off in farm pro- 
ducts, and while not largely needed as 
a plant food is needed on a large pro- 
portion of Southern soils for the 
growing of soil-improvement crops. 

We may, then, recapitulate by stat- 
ing that our system of agriculutre 
must include the growing of legumes 
as catch crops or without the loss 
of a money crop, and that we must 
buy much phosphoric acid and lime 
and some potash. 


Diversify and Rotate to Maintain 
Soil Fertility 


UT what has this to do with diversi- 
fication and cattle raising? It has 
everything to do with them if they 
are ever to be taken up by the South- 
ern farmer and made profitable. Di- 
versification of itself is not a panacea 
for our ills. In fact if the oft repeated 
injunction of some of our agricultural 
advisers “To grow a little of every- 
thing” were carried out to the legitis 
mate end, everything would be little 
and our agriculture would fail. 

We should diversify our crops to 
suit our market and home demands 
and to the extent necessary to enable 
us to increase soil fertility. 

It is true that crop rotation will not 
alone maintain soil fertility, just as 
diversification carried too far will not 
prove profitable; but they are both 
essential to a successful system of 
agriculture. We should diversify and 
rotate our crops sufficiently to supply 
the nitrogen and humus required by 
our soils and to meet our best market 
and most essential home demands. 

The cotton planter uninfluenced by 
the boll weevil will not give up two- 
thirds of his cultivated lands to other 
crops, and the inevitable result is 
plainly shown in the figures I have 
given you—185 pounds of lint cotton 
and from 15 to 20 bushels of corn per 
acr@ 

We do not suggest that two-thirds 
of the cultivated lands of the Cotton 
Belt be planted to diversified crops 
other than cotton because we think 
less cotton should be produced. We 
believe cotton the best crop known 
to agriculture, but with a larger pro- 
portion than one-third the land plant- 
ed to cotton we can not grow those 
other crops necessary to build up and 
maintain soil fertility and grow the 
mules, meat, hay and corn we need 
and must grow before Southern agri- 
culture can be placed on a sound 
foundation. Let me again state that 
the climatic conditions which have 
made our soils poor are those which 
will make our soils fertile and this a 
land of great agricultural prosperity. 
Our ability to grow a crop that will 
gather nitrogen from the air during 
the time most agricultural lands are 
idle—this is our great heritage. 

We believe in diversified farming 
to the extent necessary to maintain 
soil fertility and produce the bulky 


food crops on which we cannot afford 


to continue to pay transportation 

charges. 

How Cattle Raising Will Benefit Oil 
Mills 


HIS is an age of specialization, 

however, and we should specialize 
in the growing of these crops which 
our conditions especially fit us to pro- 
duce, but never at the expense of our 
soil fertility. 

Why will cattle raising benefit the 
oil mill? There is a direct benefit, 
of course, from the higher price we 
may reasonably expect for cottonseed 
meal; but to my mind the oil mills 
have a far deeper interest in cattle 
raising than sale of cottonseed 
meal. That deeper and larger inter- 
est lies in the increased soil fertility 
and the larger production of better 
seed—a better agriculture. 

The cattle raising of the South, if it 
has a sound foundation at all must be 
built on the advantages of cheap 
lands and a long period for grazing 
and the production of forage. 

We are told that there is six or 
seven times as much human food ina 
bushel of corn as a steer or hog can 
make out of it; but we need cattle to 
consume those farm products not 
suitable for human food. These are 
our pasture plants, or those we might 
have, and especially do we need cattle 
to consume, first, legumes, which we 
must grow to maintain soil fertility; 
second, to consume as silage and 
stover 40 per cent of the feeding value 
of the corn crop, which is now allow- 
ed to rot in the fields or is burned the 
next spring to clean the lands for an- 
other crop, and last, but not least, to 
give us a means of utilizing our— 
your—cottonseed meal to the best 
advantage. 

As a general principle, it may be 
laid down to be adhered to in most 
cases, that any product which is not 
suitable food for man, but is good 
feed for livestock, should not be sold 
off the farm. Nor should any product 
suitable for feeding livestock be used 
as a fertilizer direct, as a general 
farm practice. 

Until our soils are better supplied 
with humus and nitrogen we should 
and will continue to use cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer and to plow under 
legume crops, instead of feeding them. 
We can better afford to do these 
things because cottonseed meal is 
sold on its fertilizer and not its feed- 
ing value, and we can grow a crop of 
legumes without missing a crop of 
corn, oats or cotton, which, to re- 
peat, is our greatest agricultural as- 


the 


set. The Northern farmer cannot do 
this. When he grows a legume crop 


it is at the expense of the time of a 
whole season and he must get from it 
allits value. Taking cottonseed meal, 
let me illustrate what I mean by stat- 
ing that we cannot afford to use it 
as a fertilizer direct or to sell it to 
Europe or the Northern states at its 
fertilizer value. Cottonseed meal has 
a double value to the South. It is 
worth its selling price as a fertilizer, 
but it is worth more as a feed for live- 
stock. 


To the man who has no livestock to 
feed what is cottonseed meal worth? 

It is generally believed and stated 
that we have not the livestock to 
consume it and it therefore sells for 
its fertilizer value, as follows: 

ONE TON OF COTTONSEED MEAL 

Nitrogen, 6.5 per cent, 130 Ibs, @ 20c..$26.00 
Thorens acid, 2.5 per cent, 50 Ibs. 


5e 
Potash, 1.5 per cent, 30 Ibs. @ 5e 


Total scccoce OC 'Cb6 Been ew Oe 0:04.02 ew e4 $2 


This is approximately its market 
value because these are the approxi- 
mate prices of plant foods and as 
stated it is sold as a fertilizer. 

But suppose we feed it to cattle or 
to horses and mules, what is a ton of 
cottonsed meal worth? 





In the first place it has been proved 
that it is an entirely practical propo- 
sition to save the stable manure made 
from feeding a ton of cottonseed meal 
in such a manner that it will contain 
75 per cent of the plant foods which 
the original ton of meal contained, 
and probably a larger per cent is sav- 
ed when the feeding is done on the 
land where the manure is to be used. 
As it passes out of the steer it con- 
tains around 90 per cent of the plant 
foods the meal contained, but it is 
perhaps not practicable to save more 
than 75 per cent of its fertilizer value, 
although there are some experimental 
data, notably an experiment conduct- 
ed by Conner at South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, which indicate that 
on our soils deficient in humus the 
manure made from feeding a ton of 
cottonsed meal will produce as large 
an increase in crops as will the ton of 
meal applied direct to the crops. 

But allowing 75 per cent of its fers 
tilizer value as saved, we have a man- 
urial value of $22.50. 

Now, what is its feeding value? I 
shall not repeat to you the value as 
stated by the chemist or the scientific 
feeder, which sometimes is called 
“theory.” I am pleased to repeat to 
you the answer, to this question, giv- 
en by the steers themselves. They 
very probably did not know that they 
were being fed by a “theorist” and we 
May safely accept their answer as un- 
biased. They say that a pound of cot- 
tonseed meal is worth a pound and 
three quarters of corn. That at $30 a 
ton they can use it to as good advant- 
age as corn at 50 cents a bushel. Corn 
is worth 50 cents a bushel to feed. 
Experience has proved that, and at 
the present prices of animals and 
their products—probably 60 cents or 
more. In fact, some of us in Missis- 
Sippi and Alabama are right now giv- 
ing incontrovertible evidence that we 
think it is worth much more than 
60 cents a bushel to feed, by paying 
80 cents a bushel for it to feed mules 
and horses. 

But to go back to our calculations 
showing the value of a ton of cot- 
tonseed meal fed on the farm. Here 
are the cold facts, disguise them and 
ignore them as we may: 


Fertilizer value after feeding ......... $22.50 
Feeding value, at least ..... cineouceer 30.00 
_-__ 

POUL sracsgsnwiaaduwdeneuien oc ceee 0 $52.50 


Or to be more accurate and consid- 
ering the present price of feeds, 65 
cents a bushel for corn: 


Fertilizer value after feeding ......... $22.50 
Peediak VEG ccsiccveccsecstcvicxesn 40.00 
OGG 610610660409 05 6 Oa EOC ES De $62.50 


If these are not facts, if a ton of 
cottonseed meal fed on the farm to 
good cattle and the manure saved is 
not worth froth $50 to $60 a ton, then 
Wwe are paying too much for plant 
foods or corn is not worth 50 cents to 
65 cents a bushel to feed. 

Let us now do a little figuring to 
see just how much Mississippi is los- 
ing by not feeding her cottonseed 
meal, 

Tf Mississippi produces 1,250,000 
bales of cotton and the mills receive 
85 per cent of the seed from this crop, 
there are crushed by the oil mills 
531,250 tons of cottonseed. If each 
ton of seed gives 800 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, the total amount of 
meal produced is 212,500 tons. Cer- 
tainly not more than 50,000 tons, and 
probably less, is fed and we have a 
balance of 162,500 tons that is used 
within the State as a direct fertilizer, 
or is shipped out of the State. 

This meal would certainly be worth 
its present cost of $28 to $30 a ton as 
a feed and, therefore, we lose the fer- 
tilizer value of the manure which 
might be made from feeding it. We 


have good evidence that this amounts 
to at least $22.50 a ton, and, therefdre, 
our loss is 162,500 tons at $22.50 a ton, 
(Concluded on page 23 


this issue) 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








ROTATION OF CROPS 





When Legumes Are Included Rota- 
tions Naturally Add to Soil Fer- 
tility 
THINK that the statement that a 
crop rotation will not improve the 

soil is so general and sweeping as to 
be misleading. It is true that a mere 
rotation of small grain, corn and 
cotton will not of itself make a per- 
manent improvement in the soil, 
though it may give the different crops 
a better chance. But a rotation of 
crops that does not include legume 
crops in every place where they can 
be worked in, is not a good rotation, 
and a rotation in which these come 
in and are fed on the farm and the 
manure returned to the soil will cer- 
tainly improve the soil, even if no 
fertilizers are used. It is not the 
mere growing of the legume crops 
that enriches the soil, but the use of 
them, either as plant food direct or 
the feeding to stock and making and 
using the manure resulting from their 
feeding. 

It may be stated with emphasis that 
any cultivated soil needs artificial ap- 
plications of phosphorus in some 
combination. There may be limited 
areas, as in eastern North Carolina, 
where applications of phosphates 
seem to have little effect, but even 
there I am not at all convinced that 
phosphates are needless. 


And I know from my own experi- 
ence, and the experience of hundreds 
of the best farmers in Maryland, that 
where a good rotation of crops with 
the legumes is practiced, and no com- 
mercial fertilizer used except a car- 
rier of phosphorus, the soil has rap- 
idly improved by reason of the ro- 
tation. And it is a difficult matter to 
make any permanent improvement in 
the soil without a systematic rotation 
of crops. 


Depending on the constant use of 
complete fertilizer mixtures will not 
improve the soil. The experience of 
every all-cotton farmer in the South 
has abundantly proved this. Con- 
stant dependence on fertilizers and 
neglect of rotation of crops are the 
main causes of the great depletion 
of the fertility of the soil in the Cot- 
ton Belt. A rotation of sale crops 
will not improve the soil, and you 
cannot improve it by single cropping 
and dependence on fertilizers to make 
every crop. With a good rotation and 
the growing and use of legume crops, 
no farmer on the red clay uplands of 
the South need ever buy any fertil- 
izer but a carrier of phosphorus, and 
in the sandy and peaty soil of the 
coast country, phosphates and potash. 
The legumes and the manure made 
from feeding them will give all the 
nitrogen needed, especially if the 
farmer in the Cotton Belt feeds the 
meal from his seed. 

This is no mere theory, for I can 
point to hundreds of farmers who 
have not bought an ounce of am- 
monia in a fertilizer for 30 years or 
more, and yet have seen their land 
increase in productiveness. 

If we tell the average farmer that a 
rotation wili not improve his soil, he 


will fail to understand what we mean,’ 


and will think that we are opposed 
to a rational rotation of crops for the 
improvement of the soil. You cannot 
in an economical way improve your 
land without a good rotation of crops, 
stuck to year after year, in which the 
legume crops come in at every op- 
portunity and are used for the im- 
provement of the soil. 


Your land will remain poor so long 
as you practice single cropping and 
depend on commercial fertilizers to 
make every crop, using the old dead 
soil simply as a place to put fertiliz- 
ers and gamble on the chances for a 
profit. 


Testing Soil 


ROM southeastern North Carolina: 
“I have read so much about the 
use of lime that I ordered a standard 
soil tester. Tested some black soil 
with a hard-packed bottom, on which 
I usually fail to get a stand. Result 
showed no lime. Then I tested sam- 
ples from all over my farm, and it 
showed no lime, yet some places are 
productive and some not. Please tell 
me how I can tell when I need lime.” 
I do not know anything about the 
“tester” you used, but there is little 
doubt that any soil in your section is 
apt to be acid and deficient in lime. 
This can be shown, as I have often 
given directions, by getting some blue 
litmus paper from a drug store. Mix 
up some soil wet, and put a slip of the 
blue paper in it and let it stay half 
an hour. Then if it has turned red 
or pink it shows acidity and that the 
soil needs lime. 





Dasheens 


LEASE let me know about the new 

substitute for potatoes called da- 
sheen.” 

I grew some of the dasheens fast 


enough to cut off the roots all around. 
fill the trench and the check will 
probably cause the tree to get into 
fruiting. 





Sorghum With Peas 
HIS is from Mississippi: “What 
is the best sorghum to sow with 
peas, and what are the best peas for 
hay? What is best to plant in places 
where the Bermuda grass is too thick 
to kill it out?” 

I would not sow sorghum nor any- 
thing like it with peas for hay. We 
want the pea hay for its high protein 
content and do not need to lessen 
this, and the sorghums will not make 
it any easier to cure the hay. Peas 
and soy beans mixed half and half 
will make you a good forage crop. In 
your section the Unknown pea and 
the Mammoth Yellow soy bean will 
do well together. The Clay pea is 
also good for hay. Peas sown very 
thickly will smother out Bermuda 
better than anything else. Last week 
I was looking at a corn field where 
there are large patches of Bermuda, 
and I noticed that in the Bermuda 
patches the corn was stronger and 
better than anywhere else. Bermuda 
makes us work faster in a hoed crop, 
but I have often noticed that it does 
not seem to hurt corn at all, where 
the farmer keeps up the cultivation. 
In fact, Bermuda is a great improver 
of the soil in furnishing a great deal 
of humus-making material. 








OUR DUTY TO OUR CHILDREN 


6 done are still some who would question the State’s right to compel at- 
tendance. The State has no right to levy and collect the constiutional tax 
and make additional appropriations for the purpose of educating her children 
and then permit that purpose to be defeated by indifferent and selfish parents. 
The parent has rights,—yes, but the helpless child has rights too; society has 
rights, and the State has rights. No one denies that the State has the right to 
compel the parent to feed and clothe his child, and to compel the parent to 
fight for his country and shoot him if he should desert. No one questions the 
right of the State to carry the law-breaking child to the reformatory or to the 
jail to protect society. Has not the State as much right to carry the child tothe 
schoolhouse to save him from that reformatory or that jail and to train him to 
be a producer rather than a consumer in his relations to society? Itis true that 
we would not have enough schoolhouses and teachers to take care of the in- 
creased attendance should this law go into effect instanter; but not even the 
most conservative farmer would oppose an increased yield of his cornfields 
merely because his barn might not hold the crop. Barns are cheap when com- 
pared with the quantity of corn they should, and schoolhouses are trifles when 
children are to be trained.—_Wm. F. Feagin. 








year, but, owing to dry weather, they 
did not increase much, and I kept all 
I grew for planting this spring. Now 
we have had the dry weather worse 
than ever, and I do not know what 
they may do. Dasheens are very sim- 
ilar in growth to the common cala- 
dium, or elephant ears, that are 
grown so much for ornamental pur- 
poses. They make more tubers but 
smaller ones than the caladium, and 
when growing, no one could distin- 
guish them from caladiums, except 
that they grow taller, and the root- 
lets are white, while those of the 
caladium are pink. I have not tried 
them as a vegetable yet. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reported a 
crop of 400 bushels an acre in South 
Carolina, 





Apple Tree Not Fruiting 


HAVE an apple tree 10 years old, 

and has never yet borne any fruit 
nor made any bloom. What is the 
difficulty ?” 

Apples vary greatly in the time it 


takes them to get into bearing. Trees - 


that are naturally of strong growth 
and in good soil are longer in fruit- 
ing than varieties that are of a slow 
growth. The Northern Spy, for in- 
stance, is a very handsome and rapid 
grower, but it usually takes about 16 
years to get: into fruiting, while the 
crooked-growing and stunted-looking 
Albemarle Pippin will fruit in four or 
five years. If your tree is growing 
very rapidly, you may check it and 
throw it into making fruit spurs by 
cutting a trench around it about 
where the limbs drip, and deep 


Garden Queries and Notes 


HAVE a row of horse radish 40 

feet long and from one to three 
years old. Has a heavy growth of 
leaf, but the roots at three years are 
the size of a man’s finger. It strikes 
me that at this age they should be as 
large as a man’s wrist, as the soil is 
very rich. What does the land need 
to make a large root?” 


The longer you let the horse radish 
stand the poorer it will get. I grow 
it as an annual crop. The roots are 
taken up in the late fall and trimmed 
for use, and the side shoots are made 
into cuttings for planting the next 
spring. These cuttings are made 
about five inches long and the lower 
end cut slanting to distinguish it 
from the upper end. These are tied 
in bundles and buried till spring. Then 
with a crowbar we make holes be- 
tween the early cabbage and drop the 
cuttings into these. These will make 
straight roots. On rich land you can 
make four tons an acre of the roots. 
The best variety is the Maliner Kren. 


Garlic 


HAT is the best fertilizer for 

garlic? Js it better to cover the 
young garlic with straw? At what 
time is it best to plant it?” 

Garlic is very little used in this 
country, except by people of Euro- 
pean birth, as we Americans prefer 
leeks and onions. The cloves or sets 
of the garlic are planted in early 
spring in rows a foot apart and about 
four inches in the rows. A fertilizer 


strong in phosphorus and potash is 
best, a commercial mixture running 
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2 per cent ammonia, 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 10 per cent potash, 
such as we use for onion growing, 
will suit the garlic, and this can be 
bought from fertilizer dealers. It 
should be used at the rate of 500 
pounds an acre. There is no need for 
any straw covering, but the plants 
should be cultivated just like onions. 
In fact they will grow like weeds in 
any good garden soil. 


Southern Blight 


HAT is the matter with tomato 

plants when they wilt and die. I 
had a nice prospect for tomatoes, but 
for a week or so past some of the 
plants look scalded and then turn 
yellow and die.” 

Your soil is infected with the 
Southern bacterial blight. The only 
way to grow tomatoes where this 
disease is in the soil is to breed rex 
sistant strains of tomatoes by select- 
ing seed from plants that remain 
healthy when those around them 
wilt. In this way you can breed to- 
matoes that will be immune. 


Lazy-bed Potatoes 


LEASE tell me how to plant a 

lazy-bed of potatoes?” 

Plant the potatoes in shallow fur- 
rows and cover lightly. .Then cover 
the whole ground six inches thick 
with straw or pine straw, and keep 
weeds pulled out if they appear. The 
potatoes will form mainly under the 
straw. 


Late Cabbage 


WANT to plant late cabbage on 
black loam bottom land that has 
been run-down some in corn and cot- 
ton. What kind of fertilizer should 
I use, and when shall I use nitrate of 


soda?” 


With heavy fertilizing you should 
be able to make late cabbage on land 
of this nature. You can plant seed in 
the hills and thin out to one plant 
and thus save the transplantine, or 
you can sow the seed in a bed con- 
venient to water and then see that 
they never suffer for lack of water 
and get strong plants to set in Au- 
gust. For a fertilizer you need one 
strong in nitrogen and phosphorus 
and with but little potash. A fertil- 
izer running 4-8-4 will answer if you 
side-dress the plants with 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda an acre after they 
start into growth. The original fer- 
tilizer should be used at rate of not 
less than 1,000 pounds an acre. 


Growing Onion Sets 


AN I grow onions sets by sowing 
seed in early spring? Some say 
that the seed should be sown in June 
or July. When are they harvested?” 
I sow onion seed for sets in April 
in fairly good garden soil without 
any fertilizer. I sow the seed very 
thickly in rows, and keep them ab- 
solutely clean of grass and weeds. I 
sow the Norfolk Queen for making 
early green onions in the spring, and 
never use sets for making ripe onions 
except of the Yellow Potato onion, 
which never makes seed. The Queen 
sets are ripe in July and are pulled 
and spread out to cure with the tops 
left on. They are replanted in Sep- 
tember. For making ripe onions, 
sow seed of the Southport Globe as 
early in spring as you can work the 
ground, and if well fertilized and 
clean cultivated and thinned, they 
will make good onions that season. 


Fusarium Blight 


N MY garden cabbage grow for 

awhile and then turn yellow and 
die. I use stable and chicken manure 
on them. What is the trouble?” 

Your soil is affected with the Fusa- 
rium rot and there is no known rem- 
edy for it but to grow cabbage, tur- 
nips and radishes and any of the Cru- 
ciferous class on uninfected soil. 
Stop growing any of these in your 
garden, and lime it, and the bacteria 
may disappear. 





Tf vou have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
ascribe, 
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Educational Advance in State and Nation 








EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


—_—-, 


Lengthened Terms, Instruction _in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, 
and Increased Local Interest Are 
Developments of the Year 


EPORTS for the scholastic year 

1913-1914, ending June 30, have not 
yet come in from the various districts 
and counties of the State. The prog- 
ress of the past 12 months cannot be 
measured in figures at present. But 
the educational forces may be as 
clearly seen today as at any other 
time. 

The last Legislature did more for 
the public schools than any General 
Assembly of recent years. A State 
school tax of one mill was levied in 
1913. Selfish opposition to this tax 
prevented its continuance in 1914, but 
failed to prevent equivalent appropri- 
ations aggregating $250,000 for the 
public schools. This addition of one- 
quarter of a million dollars to public 
schools revenues from the State 
treasury insures an increase of 10 
per cent in our public school income. 
Both the taxpayers and the law- 
makers will add to this investment 
next year as the needs of the public 
schools may demand. 

Heretofore the county has been the 
chief unit of school taxation and ad- 
ministration. This policy resulted in 
wide disparities among the 44 coun*+ 
ties. The liberal and growing appro- 
priation from the State will help to 
equalize educational facilities to the 
educational opportunities in other 
school districts. 

Beginning in 1909, the Legislature 
appropriated $20,000 to lengthen the 
school term. In 1913-14, $60,000 was 
given and the fund was distributed 
among 700 districts. Beginning in 
1913 the General Assembly appropri- 
ated $15,000 to establish and encour- 
age country schools employing two 
to three teachers. The development 
of the last three years showed nearly 
250 such schools participating in this 
year’s appropriation of $60,000. This 
gratifying growth has brought better 
school facilities within reach of near- 
ly 40,000 boys and girls. 

During the session 113 public high 
schools employing two teachers 
above the seventh grade were in op- 
eration. The State Board of Educa- 
tion has authorized unit credit and 
financial aid for agriculture, sewing, 
cooking, manual training, bookkeep- 
ing, mechanical drawing and kindred 
branches, in addition to the custom- 
ary high school subjects. The experi- 
ment has resulted most satisfactorily. 
The recent exhibits of practical work 
by the boys and girls in a score of 
these schools indicated a prompt and 
hearty appreciation of these practi- 
cal branches. The outlook for a full- 
er and richer course of study attract- 
ing and holding more pupils from 
the eighth, ninth and tenth grades 
is good. 

During the year five selected schools 
in each county planted a demonstra- 
tion plot of three acres in cover 
crops. In many districts, trustees, 
patrons, teachers and pupils turned 
out en masse to watch and take part 
in the preparation of the land by 
deep plowing. They studied together 
the problems of planting, fertiliza- 
tion and inoculation. In these comes 
munities the principals have repeat- 
edly demonstrated their ability to 
make and to measure the furrows, to 
pick out the nodules on vetch roots, 
and to discuss the value of crop ro- 
tation. These schools are becoming 
the centers of community life as well 
as of agricultural demonstrations. Of 
course, the experiment has not suc- 
ceeded in a few instances, but the re- 
sult has proved the practicability of 
agricultural teaching in the schools 
of South Carolina. 

In three counties the taxpayers of 
every school district have voted a 
local levy for school purposes, though 


our Constitution imposes a tax of 
three mills on every dollar of real 
and personal property in the State. 
The proceeds of this tax are now less 
than the amount collected from 
school levies voted by the people. 
Voluntary district taxation is not 
only a means of increased efficiency, 
but also a test of local interest and 
cooperation. It is interesting to note 
that one consolidated district has 
erected a building with eight class- 
rooms and an auditorium, and levies 
a voluntary tax of 17%mills for cur- 
rent expenses. Another has built a 
$4,000 house by private subscriptions 
and is paying a voluntary tax of 16 
mills for running expenses. Achieve- 
ments like these point to the day 
when other communities will enjoy a 
good school and will vote the neces- 
sary tax to support it. 


education. The friends of public edu- 
cation have come away from all such 
folk-fests with the determination to 
undertake even better things next 
year. 

There is still much to be done in 


.our schools. Adequate laws on com- 


pulsory school attendance, medical 
inspection, the examination and cer- 
tification of teachers, the establish- 
ing of high school training courses 
for teachers and other improvements 
wait on the future. 
J. E. SWEARINGEN, 

State Superintendent of Education. 


WARRING AGAINST ILLITERACY 
IN THE OLD DOMINION 


A Progressive Legislature and an 
Aroused Public Conscience Are 
Banishing Illiteracy From the State 


LTHOUGH a good deal still re- 
mains to be done for Virginia’s 
public schools, and conditions in some 
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your community done as well? 


Above is the old Oak Grove School, Augusta County, Virginia. Below is the new 
building, which, as a result of a community awakening, has replaced the old. Has 
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Only 13 counties cling to the old- 
fashioned custom of electing their 
superintendent of education for two 
years. An effort will be made to se- 
cure from the next Legislature a uni- 
form term of four years in each 
county. 

During the year just closing 12 
counties were using women supervis- 
ors of schools. Such supervisors are 
doing much to improve class-room 
methods and in teaching efficiency. 
In the more populous counties there 
should be one supervisor of mill and 
village schools and another school 
supervisor of country schools. This 
movement towards stronger profes- 
sional supervision is one of the most 
hopeful signs. This spring, county 
school days were celebrated in 29 
counties. The outpouring of the en- 
tire population brought together to 
the various county seats thousands of 
happy children, hard-working teach- 
ers, earnest trustees and proud par- 
ents. The result has been the awak- 
ening of a county consciousness in 


of the more remote counties are un- 
satisfactory, events of the last year 
have brought a most complacent feel- 
ing to educators of this State. This 
complacent feeling is due not only to 
the fact that the future is rich in 
promise, but also to the attitude of 
the Legislature of 1914, which was 
most generous in the way of appro- 
priations. 

The lawmakers from the very start 
seemed thoroughly alive to the in- 
terests of education, and it is no hy- 
perbole to say that they strained 
every nerve to meet the requirements 
of the situation. At the outset the “so- 
lons” were confronted with a demand 
for an increase of $300,000 in the ap- 
propriation for schools of primary and 
grammar grades. This demand came 
from every section of the Common- 
wealth. It was insistent and unmis- 
takable. The Legislature could not ig- 
nore it, and, furthermore, it did not 
wish to ignore it. There was no money 
to spare, however, and it took no lit- 
tle ingenuity to be generous under 





DR. P. P. CLAXTON 


United States Commissioner of Education. 





Commissioner Claxton’s Plan for Sou- 
thern Rural Schools 


RANSPORTATION of pupils, Dr. 

Claxton thinks, is largely out of 
the question for the South generally, 
because the expense would eat up 
such a large proportion of our mea- 
ger school funds. Therefore, while 
we must have our consolidated school 
districts, we must not have them em- 
brace such large areas that the child 
on the outskirts will have to walk 
more than two and a half miles. The 
writer waiked about this distance 
from the time he was seven years 
old, and so did Dr. Claxton; but it 
will be remembered that under Dr. 
Claxton’s plan, only a few children, 
only those on the uttermost out- 
skirts, would have to walk so far. 
The others would be nearer. 

At any rate, this is the first essen- 
tial: We must quit trying to support 
so many little one-teacher schools, 
and establish a strong school with a 
well-built house in the center of a 
district three and one-half to four 
miles square. : 

“Such an avérage district in the 
South,” says Dr. Claxton, “will ine 
clude from 75 to 300 children within 
about two miles of the schoolhouse.” 

“Then the next thing needed,” he 
says, “is to have 25 to 40 acres of land 
in connection with the schoolhouse 
for a farm, and on this farm, the 
principal’s home. Let the principal 
in each case be a man with some ag- 
ricultural training; elect him for, life 
on good behavior; let him cultivate 
the farm, and by getting the benefit 
of it and the free rent of the house, 
his salary would be practically dou- 
bled. Bonds might well be issued, 
payable in 20 to 40 years, for the pur- 
chase of land and buildings, and be- 
fore the bonds matured, the land 
would usually have doubled in value.” 

Many advantages of this plan are 
obvious: (1) It would give the school 
a quasi-permanent head; the princi- 
pal would not be here today and 
gone to morrow, with no abiding in- 
terest in the school and its future, 
but teaching would be his profession 
and the school his home. (2) It would 
definitely relate the farm school to 
farm life, and definitely proclaim edu- 
cation as meaning equipment for 
work and service. (3) It would do 
more than anything else to provide 
the so much needed social centers in 
the country by providing a well- 
equipped man in each district and 
putting on him the responsibility. of 
leadership. (4) It would give each 
school a male principal—and it is now 
generally accepted that there are ad- 
vantages in having schoolboys at 
least partly trained by men teachers. 





such circumstances. While the Gen- 
eral Assembly could not see its way 
clear to give all of the $300,000 asked, 
it did not fall far short of the mark. 
All told, it increased the public school 
revenues to the extent of $265,000. 
One-half of the new “money tax” was 
given to the common schools. Those 
well informed say that the revenue 


(Concluded on page 18 this issue) 
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How Some Southern Communities Have 
Bettered Their Schools 











WHAT CONSOLIDATION HAS 
DONE FOR BULLOCK CREEK 
SCHOOL 


*An Institution in Which the Com- 
munity Takes Pride and About 
Which the Social Life Now Enters 
in a More Vital Way”—First Prize 
Letter 

MEANS a far call from an ill- 
constructed school house of the old 
box-car type, poorly lighted and ven- 
tilated, without,cloak room and other 
conveniences, truly “a ragged beggar 
by the roadside running”, to a new 
and commodious building of the lat- 
est type of school architecture with 

‘attractive entrances, the banked win- 

dows, which insure excellent lighting, 

and the hyloplate blackboards and 
modern furniture. This, however, re- 
lates the history of the transforma- 

tion wrought in the Bullock Creek, S. 

C., school, when the two or three 

struggling schools in that vicinity, 

without sufficient revenue to keep up 
their buildings, provide adequate fur- 
niture, employ competent teachers 
and to run a school sufficiently long 
to satisfy the educational needs of 
their respective communities, were 
consolidated, thus increasing the 
term from four to eight months, com- 
petent teachers being employed and 
the community otherwise developed. 

Of course, this was not accomplish- 
ed without opposition. Neighbor- 
hood jealousies and conflicting inter- 
ests interfered with the plan at first, 
but it is true evidence and prophesy 
of progress to note that there is now 
a willingness on the part of those 
who opposed the project to lend a 
hand in properly maintaining the 
school established. 

By reason of a wise and beneficent 
piece of legislation on the part of the 
State of South Carolina, state and 
county aid is given to rural schools 
that want it, so this*handsome build- 
ing was erected at an expense to the 
community of only one-half of its real 
cost. 

The building erected, another po- 
tent factor entered into the success 
of the institution, a live School Im- 
provement Association,—which went 
to work with such enthusiasm that it 
was able to carry off the State prize 
of $50 for the greatest improvement 
in its school, the very first year of its 
existence. This amount was wisely 
used for further improvement of the 
school and surroundings. 

It is quite worthy of note that with 
the erection of the new school build- 
ing better teachers were employed, 
the enrollment and attendance in- 
creased and the school house has be- 
come an institution in which the com- 
munity takes pride and about which 
the social life of the district now en- 
ters in a more vital way. 

As a suggestion to other school im- 
provement associations might be 
mentioned some of the methods suc- 
cessfully employed by the association 
in this community to raise money for 
the various works they have done, 
even undertaking and acomplishing 
the purchase of a splendid piano. The 
old methods of ice cream festivals 
and oyster suppers in their season as 
well as bazaars and plays by local 
talent were used with success when 
nothing newer offered, and added 
quite materially to the coffers. One 
association realized the sum of $17 by 
having a “Tag Day,” when five or six 
attractive girls pinned short pieces of 
ribbon on every willing person they 
met and were in turn given a dime. 
Fifty dollars was realized by a Mock 
Trial which was held at the close of a 
county campaign picnic. Two law- 
yers, who attended the picnic in be- 
half of their candidacy for office, gave 
their services free and a young mat- 
ron who had been a court reporter 
acted as judge in the trial of a casein 
which a prominent citizen was tried 
for libel before a jury of twelve wo- 


{ 


men. This had no cost, and no pre: 
paration needed except advertising, 
and pleased a large audience. 

A “Poverty Social” is another meth- 
od by which quite a comfortable sum 
was realized at a small outlay of cost 
and effort.. Invitations suitably word- 
ed were inserted in the county pa- 
pers, and the guests as they arrived 
were inspected by a committee and 
required to pay a small fine for any 
“lad rags” they wore, “biled shirts,” 
articles of jewelry, ties, and other 
things out of place at a Poverty So- 
cial came in for a stated fine. Old 
fashioned games, sandwiched with 
music, furnished amusement, after 
which soft gingerbread and red lem- 
onade were served. 

MRS. J. A. SHANNON. 

Yorkville, S. C. 


A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL THAT 
IS MAKING GOOD 


How Five Small, Inefficient Schools 
Have Been Combined in One That 
Is Doing Good Work —Second Prize 
Letter 


HE Williamsburg, Mississippi, 
Consolidated School was organiz- 
ed during the summer of 1912. It was 
before its consolidation a two-teacher 





mato Club similar to the Boys’ Corn 
Club, with several prizes offered. Al- 
ready they have their one-tenth acre 
of tomatoes growing. We are ex- 
pecting great results from this work 
this year. 

An organization that has done 
much for the people of this commun- 
ity is the Mississippi Poultry Asso- 
ciation. Prof. W. H. Smith, of Jack- 
son, and Prof. J. K. Morrison, of the 
A. & M. College, came to the school 
and offered this organization to the 
people of this district. Durimg the 
second visit of Prof. Morrison an as- 
sociation was organized for the pur- 
pose of marketing eggs and chickens 
through the school. 

Each member was taught, by dem- 
onstration, how to candle eggs that 
they might tell a new from an old 
one. By so doing the club could 
guarantee their eggs to be first-class 
in every respect, thereby demanding 
and receiving a much better price 
than the local trade pays. The eggs 
were brought to the school, candled 
and packed by the pupils at the re- 
cess period. This club has grown so 
and has become so well established 
that we are now shipping through the 
school about $70 worth of eggs per 
month. One member, from a flock of 
mongrels, gets a nice income of about 
$15 per month. Of course this helps 
very greatly in paying the expenses 
of a farm. Much interest is being 
manifested in this work, and we are 
raising some as good flocks of chick- 














NEW LIBRARY, CENTRAL PUBLIC RURAL SCHOOL, MOOREHEAD 
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separate district school, but by the 
untiring efforts of Prof. W. H. Smith 
and County Superintendent J. T. Cal- 
houn, four other schools were con- 
solidated and added to this territory. 
Instead of having the five small 
schools with one and two teachers 
and a very small territory for each, 
we now have a territory of 35 square 
miles and a school where six teachers 
work and more than 200 pupils at- 
tend. Five transportation wagons 
are run to carry to and from school 
the children that live more than two 
miles away. About 80 pupils are 
brought to the school daily by these 
wagons, and it is not necessary to say 
that many children are in regular at- 
tendance that never attended a full 
session in the one-teacher school. 

Since the organization of this 
school many changes have been made 
towards the development of home 
life. 


The things that have caused more 
school interest than anything else 
are the codperative clubs. At the be- 
ginning of the last session a boys’ 
cooperative Corn-growing Associa- 
tion was organized. This association 
was restricted to the school district, 
and each member contributed some- 
thing as prizes. We soon had near 
$100 worth of prizes to be given to 
the five that made the greatest yield 
on one acre of land. The result was 
deep fall breaking of many acres, and 
sowing a cover crop. 

The girls were organized into a To- 


ens as can be seen in the State. Above 
all, the people have become interested 
in home life, and the ladies have de- 
cided that they, too, can earn some 
money. 

We are now organizing an associa- 
tion for the purpose of buying a 
pure-bred bull to be used by the com- 
munity. Some interest is being taken 
in raising beef cattle, and the purpose 
of this association is to make it pos- 
sible to raise better and cheaper beef. 

I am sure that the interest that now 
prevails in this school district is 
largely due to codperative associa- 
tions and especially to the Mississippi 
Codperative Poultry Association. Too 
much cannot be said in its behalf. 

BURA HILBUN. 
Principal of School. 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD COOPERATION 


Ten Months School Each Year, and a 
$7,500 Building as a Result—Third 
Prize Letter 


HERE is a public school building 

in the village of Mason Hall, built 
by public subscriptions, costing $7,500. 
Mason Hall is a little country village 
of not more than thirty houses, and is 
surrounded by a very prosperous lot 
of farmers. It is five miles from a 
railroad, and is on the line between 
Obion and Gibson counties. The peo- 
ple got a bill passed creating a special 
school district. They wanted a new 
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school building. So they got the vil- 
lage incorporated, so they could issue 
bonds. Instead of issuing” bonds how- 
ever, they decided they would pay the 
money all at once instead of being 
taxed for twenty years. A meeting 
was called, and every patron of the 
school district was invited to attend. 
They agreed that each would, pay ac- 
cording to the taxable property he 
owned; more if anyone wished to. 
Several of the largest tax payers can- 
vassed the school district and got the 
patrons to subscribe as much as they 
would. Ina very short time they had 
the required amount subscribed. They 
then had another meeting, appointed 
a building committee to have the 
building put up, and in a very short 
time they had a new school building 
all paid for. Now they have school 
ten months in the year, employing 
five teachers. FRED TATE. 
Kenton, Tenn. 


HOW COOPERATION REMADE A 
TENNESSEE SCHOOLHOUSE 


The Neighbors All Got Together One 
Day—Well, Read What They Did 
and Try It in Your Neighborhood 


T TOOK just one working day of 

eight hours to transform a Tennes- 
see rural schoolhouse that was in 
very bad condition into a building of 
which any community would be 
proud. What was accomplished in 
this instance by community codper- 
ation could be carried out effectively 
by any county superintendent, teach- 
er, or school improvement asso- 
ciation. 

This unique and practical demon- 
stration in public school improvement 
was engineered by Prof. D. Riley 
Haworth, of the East Tennessee State 
Normal School. Professor Haworth 
first secured the codperation of the 
County Board of Education of Mc- 
Minn County, in which the demon- 
stration was carried out. He also se- 
cured the codperation of the public 
school teachers of the county and of 
the patrons of the Neil School, the 
plan being to show what any neigh- 
borhood can do in one day by united 
action in the improvement of school 
buildings and grounds. 

A band of teachers, school patrons, 
and normal school students, marched 
out to the Neil School early in the 
morning to begin operations. An offi- 
cial photographer was taken along; 
he made photographs of the school 
grounds, the building and interior at 
8 a.m., before work began, and again 
at 4 p.m., when the day’s work was 
completed. The “before” and “after” 
pictures made it look like a miracle. 

The building at 8 a.m. was in as dis- 
reputable condition as it could be and 
still be used for school purposes. 
The workers were armed with shov- 
els, hoes, axes, carpenters’ tools, 
paint, whitewash, and soap. They 
nailed on new boards where they 
were needed, painted the building, 
built a chimney, cleaned up the rub- 
bish, scrubbed the floor, renovated 
the entire interior, constructed a 
bookcase for the teacher, tinted the 
walls a pearl-gray color, and hung 
pictures. The old desks were remov- 
ed and new desks, supplied by the 
school district, were placed in the 
building. 

The outlay aggregated, in cash, $33. 
It included 12 gallons of paint, five 
gallons of linseed oil, four paint 
brushes, half bushel of whitewash, $2 
worth of weatherboarding and lath- 
ing, two pounds of nails, four window 
shades, material for sash curtains, 
four pictures, a number of books to 
start a school library, and one Ameri- 
can flag. When the work was com- 
pleted the building presented as at- 
tractive an appearance as the best 
one-room country schools. 

One of the most delightful features 
of the day was the social enjoyment 
that resulted from the gathering to- 
gether of such a large group of work- 
ers. At noon a picnic dinner was 
served by people in the neighborhood 
of the school. It is planned to re- 
peat the demonstration in many other 
parts of the State. . 
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GOOD WORK FOR INDIANS AND 
NEGROES 


How Many White Schools Are Giv- 


ing Such Practical Instruction? 


EGROES and Indians who study | 
Institute | 


farming at Hampton 
grow the common vegetables for the 
Hampton School family of a thou- 
sand students and workers. They 
care for the common farm animals— 
horses, cows, mules, pigs, chickens. 
They handle, according to the best 
modern farm practice, such products 
as milk, cream, butter, hay, corn, 
silage. They mix brain with all their 
work—plowing, harrowing, planting, 
cultivating, harvesting, and doing 
“chores.” They learn the how and 
why of the tasks they perform. For 
these boys the carefully tilled fields, 
the dairy barn, with its well-groomed 
cows, and the busy creamery furnish 


the opportunity of training for safe | 


and efficient rural leadership. 


Cleaning, feeding, and milking cows 
from 4:15 in the morning until break- 


fast time at 6:30; a couple of hours | 


for rest; a study period and agricul- 
tural recitations until noon; military 


drill and dinner; a little more rest; | 
the afternoon care of the cows; and, | 


finally, two hours of academic work 


in night school—this is a sample of | 
the Hampton boy’s daily program as | 
a first-year agricultural student. Hard | 


life this is, but it makes men. 


At Hampton the agricultural boys 
are rotated so as to give them all- 


round training in caring for livestock | 


(six months); growing vegetables in 
the open fields and in cold frames 


(six months); raising corn, hay pota- | 


toes, and grain (four months); grow- 
fa] 


ing hot-house plants and flowers and | 


planting decorative 
months; and 
(one month). 


gardens (four 
looking after poultry 


This work in practical farming is | 
done under the careful supervision | 


of skilled instructors and is supple- 
mented by class-room studies direct- 


ed by these same men, who know the | 


theory and 
farming. 


Hampton, Va. 


scientific 


A. AVERY. 


practice of 
WM. 





An Interesting Story of Progress 


! 
E HAVE a graded school in our 
village, and a nine months ses- | 


sion. The principals always come 
from well known colleges and 
they have proved so satisfactory that 
many large families living in other 
districts have moved nearer our 
school. 


Wagons are used to bring children | 


from two other districts. Our plans 
now are for a high school to be built 
this summer. Public subscriptions 
have been most generous. 

A civic league was 
our school last winter with about 
forty members though only about 
half this number attend regular meet- 
ings. 
provements in the school grounds in 
the line of setting out trees, shrubs 
and perennials. Our lady teacher 


who was reared in the country has | 


taught the girls a great deal about 
floriculture. She has a small plat of 
flowers for each girl and 
flowers are planted in each bed. The 


majority of the children live on farms | 


and they are greatly interested in 
agriculture. This branch has been 
taught here for about five years. 
Many of the boys belong to the Corn 
Club and our county demonstrator 
visits the schools occasionally and 
arouses the children’s enthusiasm on 
agricultural matters. 


Last summer the 


young people 


raised enough money to erect a danc- | 


ing pavillion on the school grounds, 
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organized at | 


Our league has made some im- | 











Agricultural Building 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


South Carolina’s School of Engineering and Agriculture. 


of land. 


struction. 


New and modern buildings, equipment and sanitation. 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 
Value of plant over $1,300,000. 
Every county in South Carolina represented. 


Over 90 teachers, officers 
12 Degree courses. 


4 short courses. 
Over $100,000 expended in public service. 


1,544 Acres 
Enrollment, 834. 
26 Departments of in- 


and- assistants. 





Location and Environment. 


The College is located in Oconee County 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, on 
the homestead of Jno. C. Calhoun and later 
of his son-in-law, Thos. G. Clemson. _The 
College is over 800 feet above the sea-level 
and the climate is healthful and invigorat- 
ing. Temptations to dissipate or to spend 
money foolishly are reduced to a minimum. 

The students are under military govern- 
nent and every effort is made to train up 
manly young men who will reflect credit on 
the College and on the State. 


Religious Influences. 
The College contributes to the salary of 
four resident ministers who conduct divine 


services and do pastorial work at churches 
and among the cadets in barracks. There 


with a salaried Y. M. C. A. Secretary, who 
lives in the barracks. 

Requirements of Admission. 

No student will be admitted to the Fresh- 
man Class who is not at least 16 years old at 
the time of entrance. 

An honorable discharge from the last 
school or college attended is required. 

The College no longer maintains a prepa- 
ratory class. 

Student Activities. 

Clemson College is a member ofthe South- 
ern Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the South Carolina Inter-Coilegiate As- 
sociation and engages in inter-coilegiate 
baseball, football, track, tennis, basket ball, 
has three literary societies, four student pub- 
lications, a cadet band, a course of lyceum 
lectures and entertainments, etc., etc. 


Scholarships and Examinations. 

The College maintains 168 four year schol- 
arships in the Agricultural and Textile 
Courses, and 51 in the One Year Agricultural 
Course (October 1st to June Ist.) Each 
scholarship is worth $100 and free tuition. 

Scholarship and entrance examinations 
are held at the county court houses at9 A.M. 
July 10. Write for fullinformationin regard 
to the scholarships open to your county next 
session, and the laws governing their award. 
It is worth your while to try for one of these 
scholarships. 

Those who are not seeking to enter on 
scholarships are advised to stand examina- 
tions on July 10 rather than wait until they 
come to College in the fall. Credit will be 
given for any examination passed at the 
county seat. 
is a flourishing Sunday School and Y.M.C.A. 





Financial Support. 


The College is founded on a covenant with 
the agricultural people. Back in the 80’s the 
advocates of Agricultural and Industrial 
Education promised that if giventhe tax of 
25c per ton on the commercial fertilizers 
sold in the State, the Trustees would organ- 
ize not only an efficient system of inspection 
and analysis to protect the farmers from im- 
position in the purchase of their main com- 
modity, but with what remained after pay- 
ing the cost of this protection, would build 
and operate a College. During the history 
of the College, the tag tax has averaged 
$110,247.62 For the past three fiscal years it 
has averaged $238,958.02. The Legislature of 
South Carolina makes no appropriation for 
the support of Clemson College. 

In addition to the fertilizer tax, the Col- 
lege receives from the Federal Treasurer 
$25,000 annually, and a small amount comes 
from tuition and interest on the Clemson 
and Landscript Funds. The South Carolina 
Experiment Station is supported entirely by 
funds from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and has no part in the College work. 





Courses of Study. 


Agriculture, (7 Courses), Chemistry, Me- 
ckanical and Electrical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Textile Engineering, Architec- 
tural Engineering. 

Four-Weeks Course in Agriculture. 

Four-Weeks Course in Cotton Grading. 

Two-Year Course in Textiles. 

One-Year Course in Agriculture. 


COST. 


The cost for any of the twelve regu- 
lar four-year courses or the Two- 
Year Textile course is $133.40 per 
session. This amount covers uni- 
forms, board, room, heat, light, 
water, laundry and all fees except 
tuition. Tuition is $40.00 additional 
to those who are able to pay. 

The cost of the One-year Agricul- 
tural Course is $117.95. This amount 
covers the same items as are listed 
above. 


Clemson’s Public Service. 


Out of tne fertilizer tax only about $130,000 
is expended upon the College. Nearly 
$100,000 annually represents the cost of 
public service rendered to the farmers. This 
public work includes not only the fertilizer 
inspection and analysis, but veterinary and 
entomological .inspection, catile tick and 
hog cholera eradication. Branch Experi- 
ment Stations, scholarships, co-operative 
experiments, Extension and Dcmonstra- 
tion Work, etc. The College writes nearly 
85,000 letters every year giving specific in- 
formation, and sends out nearly halfa mil- 
lion bulletins and circulars. 

A higher standard for commercial fertiliz- 
ers is maintained in South Carolina than in 
any other Southern State. The inspection 
and analysis carried on by the College in- 
sures the attainment of this standard. The 
farmer, evenif he and not the manufacturer 
pays the tax of 25c per ton, gets value receiv- 
ed many times over in the increased value 
of his fertilizers. In addition, a great Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College has been 
built up worth over a million and a third 
dollars, enrolling annually nearly 850 young 
men, and demanding no appropriations 
from the State Treasury for its support. 








Next Session Opens September 9, 
Write at once to W. M. RIGGS, 


1914. 
President | 


See P Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, etc. If you delay, you may be crowded out. 
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different | 
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the world. 


letics. c 
Art, Oratory, Languages and Sciences. 
religious guidance and influence. 


Full particulars will be mailed upon request. 


C. R. JENKINS, President, 


MACON, GA. 


SLEYAN COLLEGE|- 


AN HISTORIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Situated at Macon, in the delightful balmy climate of Central 
Georgia. One of the oldest and choicest women’s colleges in 
Ideal home life, student government 

by select student body, faculty of ability. 


Good Boarding Department and splendid Ath- 
Thorough and extensive courses in Music, 
Careful 





Charlotte, N. C. 


lished Reputation. 

New Buildings—Perfect 
Accommodations 

courses leading to B. A. degree. 


partment. , 
qualified. Art and Expression courses. 


possible. 


Queen’s College 


An Institution of High Standard and Estab- 


Able faculty of twenty-two. Standard college 
Laborator- 
ies, Library, Gymnasium, Preparatory De- 
School of Music especially well 


Five Modern Buildings as nearly fire-prooft as 
Dormitories with private baths, 








SO we enjoy these little socials great- 
ly during the summer months. 


M. T. MAHONEY. 


large closets, ample light, good ventilation. 
Water, gas, electricity, street car service. 
Beautiful, healthful location. 


Strongly Christian in influence. _Develop- 
ment of Christian character sought as care- 
fully as the training of mind and body. 
Board and tuition $300. 


For Catalogue address 


John L. Caldwell, M.A., D.D., Pres., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








co 
| $78.00 to $96.00 pays for board, tuition in literary department, rent, heat ana | 
electric lights for the entire session of nine months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Mitchells, Va. 





situated mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. No malaria; mineral water; beautiful scenery. 
Strong faculty of college trained men and women, splendid literary societies, honor students in the best col- 
leges and universities. Recommended by leading educators. Literary, Bible, Business, Expression, Music. 
It is the best and the cheapest school in the state.’’—Hon. E. M. Koonce. ‘In my opinion there is no High 
School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member 


of Congress. 
W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. . 


I am 16 years old 

A r if, and I have been i 

Se Corn Club for five years, and have aan 
everal prizes in my county, and your paper 


oe ley 2 win them,”’—H. L, Miller, Lex- For catalogue write to 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Safe c Be MERI DIAN - | Na aw 


OMAN’S COLLEGE 
Among the Healthful Pine Hills of Mississippi 


A Select Private College with its modern, well equipped buildings, offers Christian influ- 
ences together with an ideal union of home and school. 60 acres of campus for recreation 
and athletics. A Large, well equipped Conservatory of Music, Oratory and Art. 

J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., Pres., Meridian, Miss. 


Meridian Male College is an ideal place for your brother—near by. Military features, 
Christian home influence. Operated in connection with Meridian Woman’s College. 


” Homelike “ 


Write for our catalog No, 22 








Supervision 














Carolina. 


EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North 
Every energy is directed to this one purpose. 


Tuition free to all who agree to teach: 
‘Fall Term begins September 22, 1914. 
For Catalogue and other Information address, 
ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 





Greenville, N. C. 











Special Summer Rates began June 1. 


mation. Address, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


INCORPORATED 
‘THE GREAT SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


Enter now and save from $10 to $17 on a Life 
Scholarship, besides being ready for a position this full. 
sonal attention given to each student. Write for catalogue, College Journal and full infor- 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


or 


Individual instruction and per- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 














Large and able faculties in all departments. 
mond during the session. 


Portant. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA. 


On account of its location in cultured and historic Richmond, the Woman’s College af- 
fords unsurpassed advantages for the education of young ladies. 
penditure of millions of dollars to duplicate these advantages elsewhere outside such a city. 

Special advantages in instrumental and vocal 
music, art, elocution, physical culture and domestic science. 
hearing many leading artists and lecturers of this country and Europe who appear in Rich- 

Students have access to the largest and most valuable library in 
the South, and are within a few minutes walk of the leading churches of all denominations. 
Remarkable health record. Terms moderate. 


It would require an ex- 


Students have the privilege of 


Write for catalogue. Early application im- 
JAMES NELSON, LL.D., President. 











Apply to Registrar for catalogue. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AND 
s = 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. 
course in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. 


Two-year 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 











1837 
THOROUGH 


EXPENSES LOW 





GUILFORD COLLEGE 


HIGH MORAL TONE 
Six Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
Bookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D., President 


1914 
IDEAL LOCATION 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 











CACE INSTITUTE voncvowen Se 


AN 
trained instructors. 


table, 
ball, 


ideal Christian Home School. 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Con- 
servatory of Music. High standard maintained by large staff ot experienced, college 


Takes only 100 boarders ard teaches the individual. 
passed health record. Brick buildings, 


Good Gymnasium. Park-like campus. 
Write for our catalog before selecting the college for your daughter, | 














Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Art, 


Steam heat. Electric lights. Exceilent 


Unsure | 
Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A., LL. D., President. Raleigh, N. C. 





SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—, Christian School in the heart | 


ings, electric lights. College and University trained teachers. 
Expression, Art, Bible and Sunday School Teacher-Training Courses. 


month. Board on the cooperative plan at cost. 
J. C. INGRAM, Principal, 


Fall term begins Aug. 25. 


of the mountains. Four build- 
Thorough Literary, Music, Voice, | 
Tuition $1.00 to $3.00 per | 
Write for catalog. 

Ss VA, N. C. 








FARM FOR SALE. 


200 Acres Red Land, mile of Rich- 
land; half of it level; stream on place; 
5-room house, 2tennant houses; fine 
road. $6,000. 00; terms half cash, 
balance easy. 


F. A. 





BUSH, Richland, Ga. 
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ot ome 
A Cow Pea Thresher 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans from the mown 

vines, breaking less than 2 percent. Also threshes 

wheat and 0% ats. **The figure e ! sone been lookir g 
fo ene: ?——Pro' . F. Massey. ‘ 

ne that will meet mich i nand.’’—Prof. a 

J an, Tennessee Experiment Station, Noth- 

ing like if; Booklet A Free 


KOGER PEA & BEAN. THRESHER CO., 
yg Morristown, Tenn. = 














When writing to advertisers say: 


tising it carries.’’ 


“TIT am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 


| that I am going to say. 


| questions: 
| plans for a higher education, 


| have enough education; 
icannot send you off to school, so go 


| What could be 


|yet I could 


| ish, 
| denly a bright 


How One Girl Worked Her Way to 
and Through College—a True Story 
ONE 


occasion I was talking 


O* 

with one of my best loved teach- 
| ers, 
| desirous I was of a college education, 
| but that it seemed quite impossible 
| for me to accomplish my desires. 


Miss Brown, and told her how 


“Seems quite impossible!” she an- 
swered in surprise. “Ah, my friend, a 
strong will can accomplish almost 
anything. When I was a young girl I 
was deprived of far more advantages 
than you, but I pushed onward, bear- 
ing the truthful words of Emerson in 
mind, “The education of the will is 
the object of our existence.” To make 
these words more definite I will give 
you briefly the little story of how I 
educated myself.” 

I will now use her exact words as 
nearly as possible, for I believe the 
story will interest every girl who 
reads The Progressive Farmer. 

“Words cannot describe the strug- 
gles and hardships I was forced to 
bear in procuring an education,” she 
said. “You and other girls of a reso- 
lute determination who are climbing 
the same steep hill will see a picture 
and a true meaning in every word 
Listen, don’t 
become discouraged, don’t be extrav- 
agant—these are the two principal 
rules by which you must abide while 
you have your aim centered upon en- 
tering some college. 

“My father and mother were unable 
to provide their ten children with the 
necessary food and clothing and give 
them the training they desired them 
to have. Unfortunately, father did 
not perceive the need of educating 
girls beyond a free school course. So 
the chances of my life lay in my own 
hands. I had to decide between two 
Whether to drop my 
or to 
go on and meet my expenses at col- 
lege as best I could. You will soon 
see which path I chose. 

“Early in the spring of 1907 my fath- 
er was taken seriously ill and was un- 
able to do any kind of work. I, being 
the eldest, was now compelled to care 
for the family. During father’s illness 
the small bank account was spent for 
necessary food and the doctor’s bill 
of $35 was to be paid. As there was 


| no possible means of raising the sum 


he was compelled to wait. 

“By the middle of spring faite had 
improved greatly and was able to be 
up again. One afternoon he called 
me into his room; I knew my fate was 
sealed now for better or for worse. 
The day before, I had heard father 
tell mother that I had better engage 
work in some factory to help bear the 
expenses. I entered the room trying 
to appear as if nothing troubled me. 


| His countenance was drawn with a 


sad expression as he called me to his 
side. “Mattie,” he began, “Our expen- 
ses are very heavy, we are in debt 
now over $65; and it will be some 
time yet before I shall be able 
to work again. This must be paid off, 
so the burden falls upon you. You 
besides we 


to town tomorrow and begin work in 
the cotton mill. The superintendent 
was here today inquiring for another 
hand, so he is holding you the posi- 
|tion. The salary of $15 a month is 
better than nothing.” 

“Very well, father, I will go,” I an- 
swered in a half-choked voice, as I 
arranged the little tea table by his 
side. Before he could renew the con- 
versation, mother entered with his 
evening meal. I slipped unobserved 
from the room and running upstairs 
threw myself on the bed and wept 
passionately for a few minutes. Then 
growing more calm I began to think: 
done? I always did 
idea of being a mill girl, 
not even think of dis- 
obeying father’s word. All my plans 
for a higher education seemed to van- 
but only for a moment, 
idea struck 


detest the 


for sud- 
me: [ 


would engage work in some depart- 
ment store where I could earn at 
least $20. 

“Next morning after preparing 
breakfast for the family and taking 
a hasty one myself I walked to the 
village. When there I applied for a 
position in every store—some refused 
without giving any reason; others 
did not need a clerk; I have forgotten 
the reasons of still others. Anyhow 
I soon had to give up the hope of 
being a clerk. There was nothing 
left to do but to accept work at the 
mill—this I could, but would not do. 

“Here is where so many girls of less 
resolute determination give up. After 
much consideration I decided I would 
go to some hotel for work first. I 
then went to a private boarding- 
house where, providentially, I was 
told that they were in great need of 
a white girl as a waitress; the one 
they had had just left. I accepted the 
work for $20 per month and was to 
return the next day to take up my 
duties. I will not take time going into 
details concerning my new position. 

“I began work as waitress the first 
of May at the age of 17. Although too 
young to begin teaching I attended 
the teachers’ institute which was held 
in town the first of July. During the 
examination I was given eight hours 
off each day, provided I had some one 
to take my place. Thus the week 
passed and I received a public school 
teacher’s certificate and straightway 
applied for a position. I was accept- 
ed as teacher in a small country school 
at a salary of $30. I retained my posi- 
tion as waitress until the last of Au- 
gust, paying off father’s doctor bill 
and besides a large grocery debt which 
had accumulated during my absence. 
I now had $15 left with which to pro- 
vide myself and the family with the 
necessary winter clothing. 

“The first of September I took 
charge of my school and had a suc- 
cessful session, and was able to start 
a bank account of $100. During the 
summer I spent my vacation writing 
articles for a magazine for which the 
good editor paid liberally. With this 
aid, by the first of the next Septem- 
ber I was prepared for entering col- 
lege. My small sum would have in 
no wise met my tuition and board bill 
if I had not worked a small part of 
each day for the college. By doing 
sO my expenses were much lightened. 
My incidental expenses I paid by sew- 
ing for the girls during spare time. 
The work during the winter was very 
heavy, but I passed successfully each 
examination. 

“My next thought was: how could 
I meet my expenses the next three 
years at college and also help care 
for the family? That little voice call- 
ed conscience seemed to answer, 
‘Nothing will defeat the resolve of a 
human soul!’ This thought served 
to give me encouragement, and imme- 
diately after school closed I engaged 
work in a department store, still 
writing articles for different maga- 
zines and newspapers. Thus I enter- 
ed college again by taking in a great- 
er amount of extra work. My next 
vacation was spent in teaching math- 
ematics in a teachers’ institute, and 
by the aid of that dear old lady of 
the boarding house I was enabled to 
finish my third year at school. Dur- 
ing my senior year I accepted a loan 
from the college loan fund. 

“My father and mother attended 
my graduating exercises. I could 
plainly see the happiness in my fath- 
er’s face as I received my diploma. 
After the exercises were over I ran 
to his side and he greeted me with 
these words: ‘I am far happier than 
you are, Mattie.’ He led me silently 
from the room and into the grove 
near by; he was wearing an expres- 
sion which no one but a happy per- 
son can wear. Amid sobs and joyful 
tears rushing down his sunken cheeks 
he began: ‘Mattie, I am so proud of 
your ambition and determination. 
You remember the night I called you 
into my room and told you to get 
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work in the factory? That was five 
years ago tonight. Since then you 
have paid the family debts and, un- 
aided, have acquired an education. 


You cannot realize how glad I am | 


that you refused to accept the posi- 
tion at the mill, although I could not 
see why then. By your resolution 
you have brought honor upon your- 
self and family.’ Thus ended one 
of the greatest struggles of my life. 

“IT must say however, that the 
real happiness my graduation 
brought to my father has repaid me 
ten fold for my trouble, and now he 
is one of the firmest believers in the 
education of girls.” 

LEONORA, 
Caldwell Co., N. C. 





Help Your Boys Organize a Debating 
Secicty 
tania I notice you cail the 

attention of your readers to the 
importance of having a debating so- 
ciety in every community, so as to 
broaden the social life of the people 
and make the boys more interested 
jin the country. 

Now I would like to tell you about 
how our society was organized and 
what it has accomplished in the last 
six months. 

Last January all the. boys were in- 
vited to meet at the school house ona 
certain night for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a debating society. Now this 
seemed a treat to the boys to know 
that the men were interested enough 
in us to ask us to meet them to or- 
ganize a society of our own. 

A man who had been a member of 
a debating society when he was a boy 
mace a short speech and some of the 
things he talked about were that we 
boys would be men some day and in 
order to fit ourselves for the varied 
duties of life we should cultivate a 
correct mode of speaking and to qual- 
ify ourselves by practice to express 
our thoughts in public in a clear man- 
ner. He also said he knew of a little 
school house down in Union County 
where such a society was organized 
when he was growing up and that 
community had sent more men out in 
the world who are filling high posi- 
tions today than any other part of 
the {tate he knew of. 

So, after hearing his words of en- 
couragement we decided this must be 
a good thing and the result was we 
all joined. We named our society 
the “Jeffersonian Literary Society.” 

Our society has been a success from 
the first for every member seemed to 
take a great interest in it. We began 
debating on easy subjects, and have 
had several public debates and each 
time the committeemen declare they 
never saw so much improvement in 
boys in their life. 

Ne charged a small fee to join and 
this was put in the treasury to bear 
expenses such as lamps, oil, ete. 

We have a debate every other Fri- 
day night, and a public debate occa- 
sionally. 

I certainly think this is a grand 
thing and it is doing a vast amount of 
good, besides the pleasure we derive 
from it. Wie 5 Ei: 

Cameron, N. C. 





Oregon tries to put a high school 
education within reach of the boys 
and girls of every rural community. 
A state law provides for a county 
fund from which any district that, 
either alone or with a neighboring 
district, maintains a standard high 
school, may draw money in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils in the 
school. The plan was first tried in 
Lane County in 1908. The six high 
schools of that year, with 523 pupils, 
have increased to sixteen, with nearly 
a thousand pupils. Seven other coun- 
ties have adopted the plan, with the 
result that now there are said to be 
more high school pupils in proportion 
to the population than in any other 
state—-Youth’s Companion — 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 


to coiperate with , 
ai ou i Nn a 
movements, z n all progressive 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








The University of North Carolina 


Maximum Service to the People of the State 
The College of Liberal Arts. 
The School of Applied Science. 


The Graduate School. 
The School of Law. 

The School of Medicine. 
The School of Pharmacy. 
The School of Education. 
The Summer School. 

The Bureau of Extension. 


Write to the University When You Need Help. 


For information regarding the University address 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Chemical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 

Civil and Road Engineering. 
Soil Investigation. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


General Information. 

Instruction by Lectures. 
Correspondence Courses. 

Debate and Declamation. 

County Economic and Social Surveys. 
Municipal and Legislative Reference. 
Teachers’ Bureau. 


THOMAS J. WILSON, Jr., Registrar 











THE SCROOL ITS PUPILS roc 
OQ Boys are most critical and competent indges. SY 
We invite you to ask any of our boys 


—or their parents—why they love this 
school. Ask any questions about our unique 
buildings, superb Jocation, superior faculty, 

lege preparation, standards of 
honor, home comforts and all-round athlet- 


ics. Write for their names and addresses, 


Bingham School 


The Oldest Boys’ Seheol in the South. 

sual and scholarly builder of 

-typed manhood. Has been 

d for 120 years by three gen- 

ns of Binghams. During the 

ts have come 

y, 39 States and 

Europe, Asia and South Amer- 

a. A military system which helps 

to mike citizens. U.S. Army Officer de- 

tailed. Open-air ath!etics most of the 
year. Write for catalogue 

COL, R, BINGHAM, Supt. R.F.D. Box & 

Asheville, N.C. Established 1798 








BLACKSTONE ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
Offers instructions in : Offers course in : 
English, History, Mathematics, French, Gregg Shorthand, sysiem taught in 75% 
German, Latin, Science. of Business Colleges. ee 
horough preparation in small classes un- Touch system of typewriting, Cepartment 
der direction of college graduates. equipved with Underwood, Remington and 
Certificates accepted in colleges and Smith machines 
universities. ‘ Bookkeeping, 
entry. 


both single and double 
Business penmanship 
Large corps of exverienced teachers, small classes, individual instruction. Mane gement dis- 
tinctly Christian. New building with ail mocern conveniences will be completed by September. 
For Catalogues 2nd Further information, Address 
E. S. LIGON, President. 











for 250 Students, Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Eealth, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patrenage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal atiention. School 
highly endorsed, (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) Por 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President, 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 


WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 





When writing to say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 


advertisers, 











Greensboro College women 


One of the few A-grade Colleges for Women in the State. 
Four Year’s Course leading to A. B. degree. Large and beautiful campus. 
Modern buildings and equipment. Superior Music Department, including 
Piano Pedagogy. Departments of Art, Expression, Business, Home Economics 
and Education, under able and experienced teachers. Religious advantages 
good. Expenses for one year, regular literary course, $253.00. Preparatory 
Department under separate corps of teachers. 


Fall Term opens September 9, 1914. 


For further information apply to 


Rev. S. B. Turrentine, D. D., President, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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3A Folding 
BROWNIE 





THE No. 3a Folding Brownie takes a 
picture just the size of a post card 


(3% x 5% inches). Like the other 
Brownies it loads in daylight, 
Kodak film cartridges of six or ten expos- 
ures. It is fitted with automatic shutter 
for instantaneous or time exposures. 

The developing and printing can be 
done at home without a dark-room, or if - 
you prefer, films being light and non- 
breakable may be readily mailed to your 
dealer for developing and printing. 


using 


Brownies from $1.00 to $12.00. 


Illustrated catalogue of Kodak and Brownie 
Cameras free at the dealers, or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State Street, - Rocnester, N. Y. 


Adiler’s 
























Adler 
Organ 










Breaks all Sales Records¥ 
—Banishes Competition 
Send to for my Free 
Organ Catalog—learn how 
uz can have World’s Best §f 
gan — winner of highest dam 
rize at St. Louis World’s “Si is 
‘air—also winner of Gold Medal at ‘Nationa? 
Conservation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville—sent 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 
Send no money. Have ita 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
ep en pay me in Small Easy Payments F 
small amounts as convenient. 
No Interest—No Collectors. —No Burden To You & 
60-year Guarantee. 3 save you $48.75, because I sell § 
direct from $1,000,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest 
fx existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 3 
Cc. L. ADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., ; 
3751 W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky. 










































You’re Needed 
in the Business World 








There is a scarcity of wide-awake young people in 
the business world today. We have taken thousands of 
boys and girls fromthe country who were ambitious, 
given them a thorough preparation for business, ard 
placed them immediately upon graduation in situa- 
tions paying from $75 to $100 per month. Why not 
you? Expenses reduced to the lowest. Write imme- 


diately for SPECIAL RATE CIRCULAR B. 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MonTGoMERY, ALA. 
Co.umsus, Ga. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Houston, TEx. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











attracts and & 

allflies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, convene 
ient, cheap. pea all 
A season. Madeof 
metal, can’tspillortip 
over; will not soil or, 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, oF 
6 sent by express pre- 


paid for $1. 
BAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥% 


DAISY out KILLER itracts and sls 





When writing advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer. 


Offer 














ta} Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











READING IN THE FARM HOME 





Well Selected Books Rightly Read 
Are Invaluable to Children and 
Grown-ups as Well 


OOKS are vital and have a human 
B element in them. So much of 

the author is there in a book 
that its very cover seems to have per- 
sonality. Even a few books in a 
home lend a charm and give a homey 
appearance. 

One is known by the company he 
keeps, and there are no associates so 
intimate as those in the pages of a 
book. The words lightly spoken may 
easily be forgotten but those absorb- 
ed during the quiet hour are usually 
retained somewhere in the kinks of 
of the memory. 

Reading gives personal informa- 
tion, presents new viewpoints, in- 
spires, strengthens and consoles. It 
should, therefore, be the subject of 
great thought and effort on the part 


stories of action and poetry. For 
wishy-washy sentiment they care 
nothing. Parents thus can be kept 
to the line of strength and sincerity 
by heeding the instincts of the boys 
and girls, and they in turn can be 
helped by the discretion of their eld- 
ers, by eliminating “Jack the Safe 
Blower of a Thousand Disguises” 
and the “Runaway Princess.” 

Nor should parents encourage in 
children a taste for reading and ne- 
glect it in themselves. “I’m too busy 
to read,” says Mother; “I’m so sleepy 
I can’t stay awake after supper,” says 
Father. 

It is a pity if this be an unalterable 
fact in any home, because mother 
and daughter are nearer to each 
other if they can wash dishes and 
discuss “Our Southern Highlanders” 
than they would be if mother washed 
dishes and daughter wiped them and 
thought silently of the book. So also 
would father and son be more in 
sympathy as they curried the horse if 

















SMALL BUT GROWING 


United Farm Women Club of Okolona, Kentucky, 


of those who have the guidance of 
the children. A book or a magazine 
is an instrument, the value of which 
all parents do not comprehend. 


Reading Aloud 


, pees is one time in which all 
embers of a family are united 
and that is when one member of it is 
reading aloud. 
It is a trick of many authors to end 


;a chapter with sufficient interest to 


make the reader desire to know what 
is coming next. Therefore the pleas- 
urable anticipation from reading to 
reading is a good element in the 
home. 

For each to take his or her turn 
at reading aloud is well, as the act of 
reading strengthens the vocal cords, 
gives a certain familiarity with the 
tones of one’s own voice, and tunes 


ithe ears to well turned phrases and 
| nicely shaded methods of expression. 


| possessions. 


| faultlessly ? 


What to Read 


T IS a mistake to read down to chil- 
dren. They like almost anything 
which the average grown-up cares 
for. To be sure, they may not com- 
prehend all but they will absorb much 
of the fire and strength of the piece, 
often catching its music and spirit 
better than their elders. Many of us 
can look far back into childhood 
where a shaded lamp and a voice 
reading “Ivanhoe,” or thrilling with 
the lines of “The Cotters’ Saturday 
Night,” are among its most cherished 
Can one but love Little 
Nell when her childish tears were 
spent for her; could the spirit of pa- 
triotism be lacking when Father had 
said “The Isles of Greece” over and 
over till every child could recite it 
Could any ear be un- 
trained to music when the Psalms 
had been read aloud during a whole 
long childhood? 
Children enjoy history, biography, 


the day of its Organization 


they had read “Black Beauty” to- 
gether. 

Shall we read novels? I should 
say “yes.” There are times when 
mind and body are weary, when we 
have not the energy to comprehend 
the scenes described in books of 
travel nor feel the rhythm of the 
poem. Then it is that the short story 
or the snappy novelis appreciated. It 
usually deals with human nature, its 
fortunes, misfortunes and hopes. Peo- 
ple are always interesting. These 
light books, however, while they en- 
tertain, do not satisfy nor increase 
the capacity for thoughtfulness. They 
should be enjoyed as the light dessert 
of literature and not the solid food. 
Surroundings Encourage the Habit of 

Reading 
GOOD light properly shaded, easy 
chairs, a central table, convenient 
books and papers, an early supper 
hour, all tend to develop the literary 
tastes of the family. 


Can reading be overdone? Like 
all good things we can abuse it. -Even 


the appetite for reading, like eating, 
may be over indulged. Its danger, 
that of neglecting important duties 
for reading, is small however. An old 
proverb is “A learned eye is a loving 
eye.” 


A CANNING SCHOOL FOR 
COUNTY AGENTS 








An Enthusiastic Meeting That Will 
Mean Much to Club Work 


HE work of the Girls’ 

Clubs in North Carolina has 
grown to such proportions that 
at the Canning School for County 
Agents, in Raleigh, May 25 to 28, 
there were present 74 out of the 80 
agents who are to be the supervisors 
of clubs in the 30 different counties 
where the work is established. Some 


Canning 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


of the counties are appropriating 
enough funds to enable us, with aid 
from Washington and the State, to 
employ eight club supervisors; many 
others will have four; and from all 
we are exacting such strict supervis- 
ion of the girls’ canning as will insure 
the North Carolina clubs a good 
standard in the commercial world. 

The Canning School was held on 
the campus of Peace Institute, and 
the agents attending were divided 
into six squads under the supervision 
of six of our most experienced can- 
ners, agents who had been in the 
work two or more years. Each one 
of these ladies was given an assistant 
amongst the sub-agents and tables 
and canners were arranged for each 
squad out under the trees. The pic- 
ture I am sending will give some idea 
of the arrangement and of the sani- 
tary methods used in the demonstra- 
tions—a white cap and apron for the 
worker, white oil cloth for the table, 
and immaculate utensils and steriliz- 
ed cans for preserving the products. 

Packing, sealing, and processing 
were taught thoroughly on each of 
the three days, and I believe every 
agent went home with a thorough 
knowledge of how to do these things 
and a determination that the girls 
under her supervision should know 
also. They did not let the grass grow 
under their feet either for securing 
equipments, as one of the men here 
selling canners told me he had se- 
cured $700 worth of orders in two 
days with more to come. 

The actual canning was done in the 
morning, but in the afternoon in one 
of the Capitol halls we had confer- 
ences of agents, to tell our successes 
and our troubles and to work out 
plans to keep up the one and down 
the other. 

Mr. Martin, in charge of the Divis- 
ion of Girls’ Demonstration Work, 
Washington, D. C., gave an inspiring 
talk on what the work means to the 
Club girl, and what the Club girl 
means to her family. What she is 
meaning to the State is evidenced by 
the interest she creates in other girls 
outside the organization. 

Several women from different parts 
of the State paid all their expenses 
here to be able to come to the Can- 
ning School and carry to their coun- 
ties a knowledge of what was being 
done for the country girl. They hope 
to get from their commissioners an 
appropriation for starting the work 
next fall. 

Mrs. Hutt has asked me to append 
to this article a time table for the 
canning of fruits and berries which 
can be preserved in one day’s cook- 
ing. All other vegetables I advise 
canning by the three-day process of 
sterilization, which will be found in 
the North Carolina State Bulletin on 
Canning by S. B. Shaw, Assistant 
Horticulturist. JANE S. McKIMMON. 
In Charge of Girls’ Demonstration 

Work in North Carolina 





Definitions 
Exhausting—Boiling after tin can has been 
filled, the cap sealed, but the vent hole left 
open; for a glass jar, after the top has been 
put in place but not tightly sealed, 
Processing—Boiling after can or 
been sealed perfectly tight. 
Blanching—Placing vegetables in cloth bag 
or wire basket and plunging them in boiling 
water for the required time. 


TIME TABLE 


jar has 


No. 3 Can 

Quart Glass Jar Exhaust Process 
WOMBIOSE 6 ccc cvsece 10 minutes 25 minutes 
*String Beans ...... 10 minutes 60 minutes 
Blackberries ....... 10 minutes 25 minutes 
Huckleberries ...... 10 minutes 30 minutes 
PFORCKED 60:6 sec cece 10 minutes 25 minutes 
pS i, Se Ore Rees 10 minutes 30 minutes 


*Blanch 10 minutes. 


Editorial Comment: The “other veg- 
etables” to which Mrs. McKimmon 
refers are every other vegetable that 
grows, from spinach and turnip salad 
to okra and corn. The methods of 
canning are really very simple and the 
work nothing compared to the pleas- 
ure of a bountiful variety in the 
menu all winter. Try it this year if 
you never did before. Canning in 
glass or tin_is equally successful; each 
has its own advantages. The disad- 
vantage of glass is that all the ex- 
pense comes the first year in the pur- 
chase of the bottles, and of tin, that 
the expense, though less, comes each 
year. 
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EDUCATION BY MOONLIGHT. 


YOUNG school teacher in the mountain regions of Kentucky has reduced 
A the illiterates in one county from 1,100 to 23 within three years. 
by the sad condition of the uneducated people, many of whom were not only 
willing but anxious to learn, she originated the idea of having school at night 
for parents who could neither read nor write. 
roads of the mountain district, these schools were only held on nights when the 
moon was shining, hence their name, “The Moonlight Schools of Kentucky.” 
Many men and women who, three years ago, were unable to write their own 
names, are now teaching in the schools, and the farmers who barely.existed are 
becoming well-to-do because of scientific methods they have adopted since 
they learned to read literature sent them by the government.—Texas Bulletin. 


Touched 


On account of the treacherous 








Our “School Improvement 
Association” 


AST winter was the first term in 
our beautiful two-story brick 
building. 

The school board had been to so 
great expense having the house built 
(it cost about $10,000), that we would 
not ask them for lights, shades and 
things for the school building. 

We, the pupils, organized a “School 
Improvement Association”, and got 
them ourselves. We elected a presi- 
dent and secretary. First, we had a 
basket supper, Thanksgiving, and all 
the girls and women brought fancy 
boxes, and sold them at auction. We 
also gave a program at the same time 
to attract a crowd. We made $59 
that night. Next, we asked all mem- 
bers of the S. I. A. to bring a pound 
of cotton to school, which was sold, 
and kept for the Association. Then, 
the members gave all the eggs that 
were laid on Sunday to the Associa- 
tion. We got about 12 dozen eggs. 
There was a great demand for them 
then, as that was in December, just 
before Christmas. The eggs were 
sold at 35 cents per dozen and money 
kept for the S. I. A. 

We gave some fine plays and charg- 
ed admission. The girls made candy 
and sold it, the money going to the S. 
I. A. Some of the boys and girls 
brought butter, potatoes, etc., which 
was sold at the market, the funds go- 
ing to the Association. In all we 
made about $100. 

We bought beautiful woodland 
scenery for our large stage, and gas 
lights for the auditorium and hall, 
which made them look nearly as light 
as day. We bought a beautiful lamp 
for the stage, and shades for the win- 
dows. We got a large clock, decora- 
ted the walls of the school room and 
hall with pictures and mottoes, and 
many other useful articles as decora- 
tions, books, plays and speech books. 

We intend to try and pay for a 
piano next term. Most of the mem- 
bers have already signed a contract 
to make a dollar of their own during 
sia and pay on the piano next 

all. 

I think every school should have a 
“school improvement association.” 

We met every two weeks, gave a 
nice program, and discussed many 
things which were beneficial to us. 

LINNIE SHURTLEFF. 

Buckner, Ark. 





How One Community Got a Library 


AST fall we earned the nucleus for 

a circulating library in our neigh- 
borhood in this way: One woman 
took subscriptions to a magazine that 
gave books as premiums, with the 
understanding that the books were 
for exchange until all subscribers had 
read them. A teacher—who likes to 
pass a good thing on donated a half 
dozen for exchange, so we have en- 
joyed several good books, with slight 
expense to any one. We have “Lad- 
die”, “Pollyanna”, “Joe the Book 
Farmer,,’ and several by Harold Bell 
Wright, Ralph Conner, and John Fox, 
Jr. One of our number has binders 
for her Youth’s Companions and Pro- 
gressive Farmers and passes them on. 
Some of us have more solid reading 
that we pass on to those who like it, 
and we exchange magazines, contin- 
ued stories, etc. This is only a small 





beginning, but those who cultivate a 
taste for good reading are going to 
deny themselves less important things 
to get it, so we hope to secure other 
books for circulation. 
MILDRED TATE WELLS. 
New Albany, Miss. 





United Farm Women Notes 


E HAVE a live enthusiastic club 

of fifteen members. We are do- 
ing a little good in a financial way by 
clubbing together and ordering our 
ginghams, sheetings, pins, buttons, 
etc. We save quite a snug little sum 
by doing this. We also sell fresh 
guaranteed farm eggs. We have 
them fresh, clean, pack them in car- 
tons, and stamp them so we can find 
out if any sell stale eggs. We get 
lots of help and pleasure out of our 
meetings. MRS. J. Z. GREEN. 

Marshville, N. C. 


* * * 


Our little club is growing all the 
time. We have 23 members enrolled. 
By this organization we will soon 
have money to paint our schoolhouse. 
At different times we have sold re- 
freshments. Now when this work is 
done we few of this large community 
will feel proud and will not miss two 
evenings of our time in a month to 
this work. I send you a circular of 
the picnic at our schoolhouse, and 
you will see we invited some one to 
lecture for us. I think this strength- 
ened us a lot. 

MRS. A. SUMRALL. 

Ellisville, Miss. 

» * * 

I enclose a picture of our charter 
members taken in the school house 
yard. My daughter’s picture is not 
there, or my own, as I used the cam- 
era. 

We are arranging to give a straw- 
berry festival. We did some hard 
work in the way of making candy for 
sale, and ice cream and cake. 

We have given four public meetings 
—a Young People’s Meeting, School 
Examination, Arbor Day exercise and 
our Anniversary at Okolona Hall, all 
of which proved successful. The Ar- 
bor Day attendance was small but 
good was accomplished we think, and 
next year we expect to accomplish 
more. We set out no trees but three 
graveyards were cleaned up, and a 
plan is now in progress to beautify at 
least one this year. 

We had planned to have Dr. 
Mutchler with us on our anniversary 
but failed because of conflicting dates. 

Almost all denominations are rep- 
resented in our Club. 

Like all other organizations there 
are the faithful few, and those whose 
principal purpose seems to be to crit- 
icise instead of putting their own 
shoulders to the wheel. ‘They are be- 
coming less as they gain interest, 
however, 

Don’t you think we are doing well 
for only 10 members and none of us 
rich? MRS. THOS. SANDERS. 

Okolona, Ky. 

* * & 

When I received the pamphlets on 
the Better Baby Movement I showed 
them to the doctor here and he was 
very much pleased and helped me 
make out a list of the mothers. 

MISS BERTHA HENRY. 

Loxley, Ala. 
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HE stoutest telephone line 
\ cannot stand against such a 

storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in the 
year. Poles were broken off like 
wooden toothpicks, and wires were 
left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company 
over a million dollars to repair 
that damage, an item to be re- 
membered when we talk about 
how cheaply telephone service 
may be given. 


More than half of the wire mile- 
age of the Bell System is under- 
ground out of the way of storms. 
The expense of underground con- 
duits and cables is warranted for 
the important trunk lines with 
numerous wires and for the lines 
in the congested districts which 
serve a large number of people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AN 


One Policy 


The Telephone Emergency 


One System 










But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered pop- 
ulation and doing a small busi- 
ness in a large area, it is imprac- 
ticable to dig trenches, build con- 
duits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the problem 
of service. Overhead wires are 
necessary for talking a very long 
distance. It is impossible to talk 
more than a limited distance un- 
derground, although Bell engi- 
neers are making a world’s record 
for underground communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead wires 
for the long haul, in order that 
the Bell System may give service 
universally between distant parts 
of the country. 


D TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





The 


Demand the genuine 
by full name— 
Nicknames encourage 
substitution. 







Tue Coca-Cora Co., Atranta, Ga. 


thirsty ones 


one best beverage. 


Delicious, 
Refreshing 








HAY PR 


You can make one 0 
hay finds a 






Lightest 
Strongest 
Cheapest 


ESSES Tennessee 


f our presses pay for itself quick. Baled 
ready market and a better price. We 


build a press that will suit you—one horse, 
two horse or power. Descriptive catalogue of sizes, 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


No. 1 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 





@ BUGGY WHEELS Tann: $89 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Bhafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag 
on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 





SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 616 F St., Cinoinnatl, @ 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
CLARENCE POE, 








President and Editor. 


TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President and Editor. 
B. L. MOSS, : ; ‘ : Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, . , . ¢ Contributing Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer,. 


J. A. MARTIN, ‘ $ ° ; a Advertising Manager. 
J. Frank Fooshe, General Representative. 








IS none too early to begin talking with your 

neighbors about a neighborhood picnic or some 

other social feature to be held after the crops are 
laid by. 





REAT preparations are making for the big 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention to 
be held in Raleigh the last week in August. Make 
your plans to come. And bring your wife for the 
big Housewives’ Conference. 





HE annual meeting of the National Farmers’ 

Union will be held at Fort Worth, Texas, on 
September 1. Delegates and others of our Union 
members should make every effort to attend and 
aid in the effectiveness of this meeting. 





HE Louisiana Lespedeza Growers’ Association 

will hold its annual meeting at Bunkie, La, 
July 7-8, 1914. A splendid program is being prepar- 
ed. A. L. Smith, Stirlington, is President, and Dr. 
L. E. Morgan, Baton Rouge, is Secretary. This is 
probably the only Lespedeza Growers’ Association 
in existence and is doing much to promote the 
growing of this splendid crop in Louisiana. 





URING recent months The Progressive Farmer 

has been besieged with requests for informa- 
tion concerning the organization of farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. In response to this 
widespread demand for information, we are pleas- 
ed to announce that our issue of next week will 
contain an authoritative article on this subject. 
Don’t miss it. 





N MOST states the office of county treasurer is 

about the most useless one the people have to 
pay taxes to support. Editor A. J. Conner has 
figured it out that in his home county, (Northamp- 
ton, N. C.) the duties of the county treasurer do 
not require more than one day’s work of ten hours 
in a month, and that “at the present rate of salary 
the county is paying $125 to $150 a day for the 
work.” Northampton is planning to abolish the 
office and let a bank handle the funds. How about 
your county? 





URING the recent hot, dry days it was diffi- 

cult, and in some cases practically impossible, 
to get the stubble land in shape for a crop 
of cowpeas or soy beans. This fact emphasizes the 
great value of lespedeza as a hay crop after oats 
in sections where soil and climate are favor- 
able. The lespedeza seed are sown on the oats in 
March, and no further attention is required until 
haying time. We are not contending that lespe- 
deza will be universally successful in the South, 
but it is certainly growing rapidly in popularity 
as a hay crop, and we believe many of our readers 
could well try a small patch of it on their best 
land next spring. 





UR Mr. French’s oldest son is still in his teens, 
but for several years all the printed stationery 
of “Sunny Home Farm” (by the way, have you 
named your farm yet and bought that stationery?) 
has borne the legend: 
* ok * * * * * oe a * * * 


* “SUNNY HOME FARM * 

ag A. L. French & Son.” ° 

*x* * *x * * * * * & KH * * 
If more of our farmers made their sons feel a real 
sense of comradeship and modified partnership, 
farm life would be happier and more successful. 





E AGAIN urge farmers to notice the differ- 
ence in stands and later in yields between 
fields where the soil was properly pulverized and 
fields left thick with clods. You might as well 
have so many bricks in your field as so many 
clods. Clods, which are unbroken masses of soil- 
food in the fields, insure vegetable indigestion just 
as surely as unbroken or unchewed masses of food 


in the body insure human indigestion. As the 


Statesville Landmark says: 


“While the drouth is most discouraging—it 
is a matter of remark that cotton and corn 
that got a start before the drouth became 
severe are holding up remarkably well. This 
is due to the modern methods of preparing the 
land for planting.” ; 





Dangers to Avoid in the Administration of 
the Smith-Lever Act 


HE Smith-Lever Bill gives a large sum of 

money to each State for Extension teaching 

in agriculture and home-making. This 
work is capable of doing a tremendous amount of 
good and with proper management should soon 
constitute the greatest single influence in each 
state for the upbuilding of rural life. 

But already the politicians and place hunters 
are at work in some localities to land some of the 
jobs; or rather to get hold of some of the money— 
the work is of minor consideration. Good men and 
women for this work are scarce and the right type 
of workers can not always be obtained; but one 
thing is certain, it is far better that no one be sent 
out to teach the farmers than that incompetent 
or unworthy teachers should be employed. Not 
every one knows enough about agriculture to 
teach; but a knowledge of agriculture is not suffi- 
cient qualification for a teacher of agriculture. In 
the past, men have too often been selected to teach 
in our agricultural colleges simply because they 
have had agricultural training and good men were 
scarce, without any regard to their ability to teach. 
The ability to teach is more particularly essential 
in one who must teach the older people on the 
farms, as is contemplated in the Smith-Lever Bill. 

In the first place, the Director of this work in 
each state should have three important qualifica- 
tions: He should know agriculture—scientific and 
practical; he should be a good teacher and he 
should be a good executive or director of men. All 
three are important, but the first two, which have 
too often been neglected in selecting men for ex- 
tension work, are no less important than the third. 
The man who knows agriculture and farm condi- 
tions and who knows how to teach is most compe- 
tent to select extension workers who can teach 
and he will attach more importance to teaching 
ability than to the ability to “orate” on extension. 





Demand An Annual County Report 


| 4 poston that your county superintendent and 





county board of education publish each year 
—in pamphlet form preferably—a statement 
showing how the county compares in each form 
of educational activity with its record in previous 
years, and how the schools compare with one 
another, 
We don’t believe that there is anything else that 
“Edu- 
cational Edition” that would do more for educa- 


The Progressive Farmer could urge in this 


tion, in proportion to time and money expended, 
than just this. 

If any school district finds out, for example, that 
it is beating its next-door neighbor, or that it is 
beating its own last year’s record in any one of the 
particulars mentioned on page 1, it stimulates that 
community to keep up its record. On the other 
hand, if the community discovers that its average 
attendance is below that of its next-door neighbor, 
or its own last year’s record, or that it is falling 
behind in any one of the dozen other ways, it is 
likely to make an effort to catch step with the pro- 
cession in this particular. 

Probably nobody in the South has used the An- 
nual County Report to better advantage than Bro. 
C. C. Wright, of the Progressive Farmer staff, who 
in addition to his agricultural efforts, is one of 
the busiest county school superintendents in the 
South as well as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Farmers’ Union. The fol- 
lowing table showing the progress in Brother 
Wright’s own county shows the character of in- 
formation you should have published every year, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


not only about your county as a whole, but about 
each school in your county. 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN WILKES COUNTY 





1900 1913 1914 
FLUPA] MDPATIOB 0006 68s ccc cueasees 0 153 153 
Supplementary libraries .......... 0 124 153 
RADCRL tHE. GONOOM «668% 66 ce Discs 0 42 45 
Value of school property.......... $6,589 $75,347 $108,550 
Frame schoolhouses ...........06.. 64 148 1514 
BOE SCHOGINOUSER ooccccredccccces 30 2 2 
Districts with no house ........... 33 3 0 
Painted schoolhouses ............. 1 47 60 
Houses with bello .........-0.008. 8 88 100 
Houses with deals .....ccescscees 14 133 134 
Teachers employed ..ciscsssecces 130 195 230 
Pchools tauGAht ..cccscsevsccvcsess 115 151 151 
Schools with assistant teachers.... 3 32 53 
Schools teaching high school sub- 

PORES vs al Rue b OV ees eee ke VET 4 28 34 
Schools with three or more teachers 0 3 13 
Monthly salary of white teachers.. $20 $38 $39 
Teachers with normal training .... 6 72 86 
Illiteracy ..ccescscoes RF eSeb 6 ES oO 13% 2% 2% 
FENPOlMMent cacocvecveseccvvcsisces 6,233 8,438 9,820 
ATTENGANCE .ccccescevvcvcssecsves 2,312 5,005 6,226 
SCHOO] CONSUB ooo es ce sccrssscsscee 10,054 11,284 11,508 
Members Teachers’ Association.... 30 126 225 
Members Teachers’ Reading Circle. 0 199 215 
Members Boys’ Corn Club ........ 0 147 315 
Graduating Class— County Com- 

MencementB ....-eeeeee oe eesees 0 116 148 
Raised by local taxation .......... 0 $8,026.65 $8,500 
Pupils studying arithmetic ....... 2,185 3,987 4,762 
Pupils studying language and 

WOGIRIGE? ic we eit cet 658 869 3,029 3,636 
Pupils studying geography ....... 1,265 2,520 3,07 
Pupils studying physiology ....... 405 1,078 1,338 
Pupils studying State history...... 365 655 722 
Pupils studying U. S. history...... 364 1,967 1,987 
Pupils studying agriculture ....... 0 367 548 
Pupils studying civil government.. 51 373 382 
Pupils studying higher branches... 16 168 296 
Enrollment in daily attendance.... 37 59 63 
Members of Tomato Girls’ Club.... 0 30 164 
Certificates of Merit awarded..... 0 0 392 

¢ 





The Week on the Farm 


E TRY to make all issues of The Progress- 

Farmer instructive and educational, but in 

this, our Educational Special, we have 
sought to deal particularly with our rural school 
system and how it may be made efficient and ef- 
fective. We sincerely trust our Progressive Farm- 
er readers realize how vitally dependent is the fu- 
ture of our children and of our country itself upon 
our public schools. That these may be of the very 
best it is the duty of every citizen to give of histime 
and money; and if this Education number will in 
some measure contribute toward this end we 
shall feel amply rewarded for our efforts in issu- 
ing it. 





+ ow 

Forty years ago Germany overwhelmed France 
in a short but bloody war,—did it because of her 
superb public schools, according to the French 
themselves. Since then this same excellent public 
school system, with attendance everywhere com- 
pulsory, has enabled Germany toggdace herself in 
the very forefront among nations in commerce 
and industry. “Made in Germany” is familiar al- 
most the world over, and German has come to be 
synonymous with the best in all matters pertain- 
ing to education and vocational training. Not until 
illiteracy is banished from every community in 


the South will we have even begun our task. 
k Ok O® 


Recently there was held in East Tennessee 2 
farmers’ convention at which the attendance num- 
bered 3,000. Such interest as this cannot but de- 
note the coming of a new era in agriculture for 
that section. A number of Southern agricultural 
colleges will hold their farmers’ summer schools 
at an early date, and we trust our readers every- 
where are preparing to attend. Even assuming 
that nothing is learned from the speakers—a 
wholly erroneous assumption, by the way—the 
mere contact with good farmers from all parts 
of the state will be worth far more than the time 
and money expended. 


A Thought for the Week 
T HERE is a movement on foot in which, in 








common with many men and women who 

love their country, I am greatly interest- 
ed—the movement to open the schoolhouse to the 
grown-up people in order that they may gather and 
talk over the affairs of the neighborhood and the 
state. There are schoolhouses all over the land 
which are not used by the teachers and children in 
the summer months, which are not used in the 
winter time in the evening for school purposes. 
These buildings belong to the public. Why not 
insist everywhere that they be used as places of 
discussion, such as of old took place in the town- 
meetings to which everybody went and where 
every public officer was freely called to account? 
The schoolhouse, which belongs to all of us, is a 
natural place in which to gather to consult over 
our common affairs—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Try These Plans in Your County and School District 


By Prof. C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editor of The Progressive Farmer 











Some Good Methods for Increasing 
Attendance 


T HERE are a great many plans by which the 
teacher may increase the attendance. I 
know a teacher who uses the card system 
to improve the attendance, giving cards for punc- 
tuality. This has certainly proved successful with 
him. Another teacher I happen 
to know gives prizes to all who 
have attended a certain number 
of days. These teachers stress 
the importance of obtaining 
these, and from time to time 
remind the pupils of what they 
hope to accomplish in the way 
of securing increased attend- 
ance, the distinction which will 
come to the school in case they 
succeed, the part which the 
child has in this work, etc., etc. 

These appeals naturally influ- 
ence the average child and the result is a better 
attendance on his part. 

The board of education in a certain county, in 
the effort to improve attendance has for several 
years given a promotion card to each child who 
was entitled to promotion to a higher grade. In 
addition to this they inaugurated a system of giv- 
ing to each child who attended every day of the 
term a certificate of merit, something nice and 
suitable for framing, something of which the child 
could be justly proud. This system has had much 
to do with the increased attendance in that county. 

Another plan used in some counties, at least, is 
the offer of a banner or United States flag to the 
school in the county that each year shows the 
highest average daily attendance of the original 
census. This has proved quite a stimulus to this 
feature of the work, and has, in some counties, be- 
come a permanent feature of the school work. In 
addition to the flag, a prize of one hundred Perry 
Pictures offered as a second award and a large 
wall map of the United States as a prize for the 
district standing third in the race. 





MR. WRIGHT. 





Give Agriculture Equal Place With Other 
Studies 


O MANY of the people, especially in the rural 
S districts, feel that the trend instead of being 

toward farm life is away from farm life. They 
feel that many of the subjects taught are not 
sufficiently in touch with the life of today. Let 
our schools emphasize to a greater extent those 
things which are essential to the success of those 
who are to spend their lives on the farm and you 
doubtless will see a revival of interest in educa- 
tion on the part of those who have in the past felt 
that the schools were not sufficiently stressing this 
side of the matter. Let agriculture and domestic 
science become as much a part of the common 
school curriculum as arithmetic and language, be- 
cause they are equally important to the 80 
per cent of the children now in the public schools 
who will live on the. farm when their school days 
are over. 





See That the Schoolhouse Is Properly 
Equipped 


N QUITE a number of communities the Schcol 
] Improvement Leagues, and the Women’s Bet- 

terment Associations together with other 
agencies for the improvement of conditions in 
the rural districts have, by their efforts, succeeded 
in raising funds sufficient to properly equip the 
school rooms. 

Besides patent desks if possible, and home-made 
desks if need be, the school room of today should 
be furnished with a teacher’s desk, chair, a good 
supply of wall maps, charts, blackboards, erasers, 
wash bowl, towels, globes, etc., etc. These may all 
be purchased for a very reasonable sum, and if the 
district should be able to raise the money in no 
other way it would be economy to purchase these 
from the amount allowed the district for incidental 
expenses, even though it shortened the school term 
to the extent of two or three days. In addition to 
the things just mentioned, every school should 
have a bell, this being almost indispensable. If 
the community can afford it, a piano or an organ 
should be added to the school equipment. 





Every School Should Have a Libraay 
T° THE last report of the United States Commis- 


sioner of Education we read of a statistical in- 
vestigation recently made by one of the States, 
and the results are surprising. The papers proved 








that a great majority of the families in the country 
owned but very few books. Many families own no 
books aside from the Bible, and 20 per cent of 
them take no periodical, not even a local newspaper. 
The same conditions to some extent exist in a 
great many sections of the South, and the blessing 
that the establishment of school libraries has 
brought to thousands of homes the future only can 
tell. 

If your school hasn’t a library, don’t rest until 
you get one. 

The writer has known quite a number of teach- 
ers in the public schools who have used not a few 
library books in reading stories to the children, 
while others have used them in the opening exer- 
cises now and then, reading some selection that 
would naturally tend to interest the child and to 
give him a taste for reading good books. The 
teacher acts usually as librarian while the school 
is in session, and directs the child’s reading, select- 
ing books, which in her opinion will be most help- 
ful to it. 

Some teachers have the child take a book 

home with him on Friday afternoon and read, at 
least, some portion of the book by Monday morn- 
ing, then he is required to give in his own words the 
substance of what he has read. This is a very good 
exercise, and one that will train the child, not only 
in the habit of committing certain things to mind, 
but gives him training in correct expression. 
' Then others will require the child to do this 
work and have him write a story about what he 
has read. This, too, is an excellent plan as it gives 
the child practice in expression and in written lan- 
guage as well. 





An Illustration of How Consolidation Pays 


O LITTLE of the lack of educational develop- 
ment, especially in the Southern States, is due 
to the prevalence of weak school districts. 

The average area of the white school districts of the 
United States is less than nine square miles. The 
school districts of the State might be decreased to 
one half the present number and still the farthest 
child would be within three miles of the school 
house. 

Last year we had nine months’ school in the State. 
If the number of schools could have been reduced 
to one half we could have had ten months’ school 
with the same amount of money expended for 
teachers’ salaries, and with the same number of 
teachers at work. 

As an illustration of what consolidation will do 
for a community I wish to give an instance which 
came under my own observation during the past 
year. Two adjoining school districts that never 
had but one teacher each, and whose school prop- 
erty was worth something like five or six hundred 
dollars combined, decided to unite and build a com- 
modious structure near the center of the district. 
This was done, and the community now has one 
of the best school buildings in that section of the 
county, nicely painted and containing three rooms, 
while the old buildings were one room structures 
and unpainted. The school term the past winter 
required three teachers, and a fourth was contem- 
plated for awhile. The term instead of being only 
four months in length as in the past would have 
been at least six had the school not been closed 
on account of an epidemic which broke out in the 
community. 

What has been accomplished in this neighbor- 
hood may be duplicated in hundreds of communi- 
ties all over the South. 





Try a County Honor Roll for Teachers 


T OCCURRED to me some time ago that if an 
I Honor Roll in the school should be a good thing 
for the pupils, if it had been demonstrated that 
it was an incentive to better work on the part of 
the pupil, if it had been shown to be a stimulus to 
the child, why would it not be a good thing to have 
for the teacher? Some of them evidently need a 
stimulus as well as the child. 

With this idea in mind, and with the hope of ace 
complishing something worth while for the cause 
we decided some time ago to introduce this feature 
in the work of the schools in this county. Accord- 
ingly we prepared a questionary and sent it to 
each teacher in the public schools of the county, 
both white and colored, and to each assistant 
teacher as well as to the principal of the school. 
A letter accompanied this list of questions explain- 
ing the matter in detail so that there would be no 
possibility of a misunderstanding in any way on 
the part of the teacher. Feeling that perhaps your 
readers might be interested in knowing what is 
required of the teacher before he is eligible to a 
place on the Honor Roll, we will give the questions 
asked. 
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1. Are you a member of the Teachers’ Association? 

2. Are you a member of the Teachers’ Reading Circte? 

8. Did you attend the Township Teachers’ Meeting for 
the current year? 

4. Did you attend the last Teachers’ Institute held in 
your county? 

5. Do you own desk copies of the text books which you 


re 9 ta by law to teach in the public schools of the 
State? 

6. Do you read any educational journal? If so, what? 

7. Have you raised any funds this year for any purpose ? 
If so, state what and the amount raised. 

Have you improved the house and grounds in any 

way? If so, state in what way and to what extent, 

9. Have you visited the patrons of your school this 
term? 

10. Have you held any Parents’ Meetings, Debates, 
Spelling Matches, or Entertainments this year? 

11, Have you enrolled any Corn Club Boys, or Tomato 


Girls this year? 

12, Will your school have an exhibit at the next County 
Fair? 

13. Have you observed Good Roads Day, State History 
Day, or Washington's Birthday in your school this term? 

Teachers answering not less than 70 per 
cent of these questions, ten at least, in the affirm- 
ative will be placed upon the Honor Roll. 

The assistant teachers are required to answer 
questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9. Seventy per cent of 
these, or five in all, must be answered in the af- 
firmative to entitle the assistant teacher to a 
place on the Honor Roll. 

The names of all those who are successful in this 
will be published in all the local papers of the 
county, and also inserted in the next annual report 
of the schools. 

This work in the writer’s county, has far exceed- 
ed the most sanguine expectations of its promo- 
ters. It has been the means of causing quite a 
number of teachers to join the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle for professional improvement, to procure 
copies of text books not already owned, to sub- 
scribe for some educational journal, while it has 
caused others to raise funds to purchase supple- 
mentary libraries, to paint the buildings, to buy 
bells, and other necessary equipment, to improve 
the house and grounds in many ways, to visit the 
patrons of the school, and still in others it has 
prompted a desire to have debates, spelling 
matches, parents’ meetings, entertainments, etc., 
etc. It has caused some teachers to organize Boys’ 
Corn Clubs and Girls’ Domestic Science Clubs, to 
prepare exhibits for the next County Fair, and to 
observe special days in the schools. All in all we 
are delighted with the success of the movement, 
and shall make it a permanent feature of the 
public school work of the county. 

There are, in all probability, greater possibilities 
for good in this movement than in any other one 
thing which has ever been introduced in the work 
in the writer’s county. 





Have a County Report in Pamphlet Form 
A S THE county educational authorities will 


soon begin the preparation of their annual 

school reports to the State Departments of 
Education, I wish to call special attention to the 
importance of having these reports published in 
pamphlet form for distribution, especially among 
the school committeemen, the teachers and the 
friends of education. 

The school laws of most if not all the States now 
require the county boards of education to have 
published annually, in some form, the receipts and 
disbursements of the public school funds, and 
the publication of these data in the annual school 
report of the county will not only meet all of the 
requirements of the law in this respect, but it will 
do much toward defraying the cost of publication. 

We feel that very few, if any, of the county 
boards of education would hesitate to meet any 
additional expense incurred in this way as the 
many advantages resulting from the dissemination 
of this information would many times compensate 
for any pecuniary loss here. If, however, any 
county board should feel that it would not be 
justified in making this expenditure I would sug- 
gest that advertisements might be taken to meet 
this outlay. I happen to know a number of 
counties in which this plan has been in vogue for 
quite a while, and in some of these not only have 
the entire expenditures incident to the publication 
of the report been thus met, but in some cases a 
handsome balance has been left over. There are 
comparatively very few business men who would 
not willingly patronize a movement of this kind in 
the way of liberal advertising. 

I would sugest that in the preparation of these 
reports full and detailed information should be 
given relative to the work of each school in all 
lines of educational activity in the county. One 
table might show the extension of the local tax 
system, naming the districts in the county which 
have adopted this measure. Another table should 
show the extension of the agricultural and indus- 
trial work in the county, naming the schools where 
these subjects are taught and in which Domestic 
Science Clubs and Boys Corn Clubs have been: er- 
ganized, while in another table should appear the 
names of all of the boys and girls who have be- 
come members of these several organizations; An- 
other table could show the names of all the teach- 
ers of the county who are im any way striving for 

(Concluded on page 23 this issue) 
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Youdon’tknow 
what real com- 
fort, style and 
wearisuntilyou 
put your feet 
into a pair of 


HIELD BRAN 
" SHOES 


Eventhough you are 
“hard to fit”, there’s 
a SHIELD BRAND 
SHOE for your par- 
ticular feet. ch 
pair fully justifiesour 
slogan “Fits Best-—- 
Wears Longest”. 
Our enormous output 
LESSENS the price and 
INCREASES the value. 
End all your shoe troubles 
by wearing SHIELD 
BRAND SHOES. For 
men, womenand children. 
All styles, lasts and 
leathers. 


M. C. KISER CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Cow-Ease 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
and allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 

_ clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in good 
condition, and eaves five times its cost in 
extra milk. 


TRIAL OFFER 


lf your dealer cannot supply 
ou, send us his name an 
1.25, and we wii! deliver 
prepsid to your address a 
alf-gallon can of COW. 
EASE and SPRAYER fo: 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50, 
_ a owe a By! Back. 
*MORTON . 
BOSTON, MASS, ies 






































FRAZIER CARTS 


the 

mdard the 

orld Over. 
' We build 
@arts for 
general use, 
for break.f 
fing colts, 
Sogging Z 
Brotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
. for Cat. S. Address. 
W. & FRAZIER & CO., = AURORA, ILL. 


C efo) HH act 2 AR 
ACCREDITED BY U.S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE 
Confers the Degree of Doctor of 

Veterinary Medicine. (D.V. M.) 

Write now for Free Catalogue 
3116 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 
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WOOL GROWERS URGE 
LEGISLATION 


Conference Recommends Better Pro- 
tection for Sheep and Federal 
Standardization of Wool 


S A RESULT of the Sheep and 

Wool Growers’ Conference held in 
Washington recently, growers and 
manufacturers are urging a Federal 
bounty system as a means to extermi- 
nate predatory animals on western 
ranges, the enactment of state laws 
to control dogs in farming states, the 
standardization of wool by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the estab- 
lishment of Government sheep breed- 
ing farms to determine the breeds of 
sheep best adapted to various condi- 
tions, and the creation of wool col- 
leges for the promotion of more sci- 
entific methods in wool production. 

In the report addressed to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, it is point- 
ed out that the sheep industry of the 
United States is now valued at ap- 
proximately $230,000,000, but that un- 
favorable conditions are causing the 
supply of sheep to decrease rapidly. 
The conference was called by the 
Secretary in order to consider the 
problems presented by this situation. 

The committee presents its conclu- 
sions in part as follows: 

“In the farming states, thousands 
of sheep are annually destroyed by 
dogs and this menace keeps many 
farmers from taking up sheep hus- 
bandry, thus reducing the nation’s 
supply of meat and wool. There is 
a pressing need for better legislation 
on this subject in many of the states 
and we respectfully suggest that the 
Department of Agriculture could ma- 
terially assist in securing such legis- 
lation by giving this movement its 
moral support in every way possible. 

“At the present time, we have in the 
United States no generally accepted 
standards for the determination of 
the various grades of wool. This lack 
of standardization makes it impossi- 
ble for the wool grower to know the 
grade of wool he is producing or the 
value of it in the market. We appre- 
ciate the most useful work done by 
the Department in the standardiza- 
tion of cotton and we urgently peti- 
tion that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment your Department will take up 
the matter of standardizing wool. 

“Wool growing is a science that re- 
quires not only the sound judgment of 
practical breeders, but the technical 
knowledge possessed by the trained 
expert. We therefore appreciate that 
under present conditions there is im- 
mediate need-for the establishment of 
government sheep breeding farms, 
one of which shall be located in the 
inter-mountain states and another in 
the central part of the United States, 
where, under the supervision of ex- 
perts, experiments may be conducted 
to determine what type of sheep pro- 
duces the most desirable quality of 
wool and is best adapted to the con- 
dition existing in the various parts of 
the territory concerned. In connec- 
tion with this government breeding 
farm, we would urge the maintenance 
of a wool college, where a_ short 
course in wool, wool growing and 
sheep breeding would be available to 
those connected with our sheep in- 
dustry. The urgent need of such in- 
stitutions leads us to ask that every 
effort be made to establish them in 
the near future.” 





Records Show Annual Dry Spell 


MAN who gathers agricultural 
statistics figured from the weath- 
er reports that seven out of ten local- 
ities have a dry or drouth period ev- 
ery year. The permanent effect of 
these drouth spells is not very dam- 
aging. In fact some of them may be 
beneficial as a whole to crops at var- 
ious stages. 
But dairymen and stock raisers as a 








class, generally have an annual period 


of worry and loss of pasturage, feed 
and water according to this weather 
expert. 

And like spring floods, these condi- 
tions repeat annually without proper 
care being taken to guard against 
them. 

One of the most disastrous things 
that can happen in stock raising is a 
scarcity of water. If the stock raiser 
were to figure in dollars and cents 
the loss to his herd in pounds of beef, 
or the failure to gain in fat because 
of a scanty water supply, he would be 
astonished at what the figures would 
show. 

The scientific men have proved that 
three-fourths of animal solids, that is, 
meat, is water. Water is a big ele- 
ment in fattening. Pure water of the 
right temperature and plenty of it 
puts beef on to an animal at a faster 
rate than any single item of diet. 
Consequently a scarcity of water hin- 
ders growth, or takes off fat at a 
terrific rate. The loss is definite in 
dollars and cents. 

A livestock man says: “If the stock 
raisers of this country knew how 
much money they were losing every 
year by being caught with water 
shortage every one of them would 
buy a pumping engine to guarantee 
water in plenty. Hot, dry weather 
that parches the tongue and makes 
the stock fairly gasp for water comes 
when other farm work is heaviest— 
when the help has the least inclin- 
ation to pump water. It is but natur- 
al that the supply should suffer and 
that the animals would be damaged 
in consequence.” 

This annual condition is asignificant 


argument in favor of every stock 


raiser having a farm pumping engine 
and waterworks on his place long be- 
fore the hot spell does its annual 
damage. 





Demand for Veal Rapidly Increasing 


HE demand for veal has increased 

rapidly, and not only are the sur- 
plus calves slaughtered, but thous- 
ands of beef calves as well, until 
a calf will now sell for from $8 to $12 
when only two to three months old.” 
This quotation from Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin 588 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture means that un- 
less the farmer has unlimited cheap 
feeds, it is usually more profitable to 
market the dairy or dual-purpose 
calves than to attempt to raise them, 
even though some of them might 
make good steers. While many de- 
plore this heavy slaughter of calves, 
and legislation against it has been 
urged, the consumers’ demand must 
be met. 

While the number of cattle has de- 
creased, the demand for meat has 
naturally grown until not only have 
the exports nearly ceased, but the 
packers, that they may provide cheap- 
er meat, are now buying many cattle 
that were formerly fed. The farmers 
who formerly bought nearly finished 
cattle as feeders have been compelled 
to pay higher prices for such cattle 
or to take thinner animals. 

The cattle-feeding * business has 
changed greatly during recent years. 
Formerly steers from four to six 
years of age were fed in large num- 
bers on commercial feed at yards 
near granaries or mills, or upon large 
farms where only the roughage was 
grown, and the cattle were kept on 
full feed for six months or longer. 
This method became too expensive, 
so feeding is now conducted upon 
farms as a means of marketing farm 
products by converting them into 
beef, while the manure produced is 
utilized as a by-product for maintain- 
ing fertility. 





Livestock Suggestions for July 


ON’T try to make the heavy 
horses, or even the large mules, 
go as fast as the small ones go. The 
larger animals will do more work, but 
not by going faster. They must do it 
by pulling larger implements that will 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


do more work at one trip across the 
field, or by hauling heavier loads. 

Most horses that are injured by 
overheating, suffer because they have 
been allowed or made to go too fast. 

eo oe 

The hogs are likely to suffer se- 
verely from lice in dry, hot weather 
if they have no water to wallow in. 
They should be dipped or given a 
shallow vat to wallow in with some 
oil on the top of the water or the 
vat should be filled with a solution 
of one part of some coal tar disin- 
fectant to fifty parts of water. Or 
the hogs may be sponged or rubbed 
with these mixtures. One part of 
kerosene to three parts of any non- 
irritating oil is good. The houses or 
sleeping quarters should receive the 
same treatment as the hogs. 

* * 

The hogs need shade and the best 
that can be provided this hot weather. 
Of one thing we are certain, that hogs 
with good shade and plenty of pure 
water to drink. will do well in the 
South during the hot season. Watér 
to wallow in may be good but it is 
not essential and is probably a posi- 
tive injury in most cases, because 
the wallows become cesspools. 

 # -& 


Don’t move the hogs these hot 
days. We have seen hogs that were 
kept up in pens or small lots killed 
by running 50 yards on a hot day. If 
the hogs must be moved do it early 
in the morning. The best sow we 
ever owned killed herself in a few 
minutes by getting into a pen next 
to where a strange hog was kept and 
running up and down the fence trying 
to get at the other hog. 

+. aX 

It is not too late to still grow for- 
age for next winter. Cowpeas, soy 
beans, millet and sorghum will still 
mature with a fair rainfall and a frost 
no earlier than the average. 

* * * 

If you want a rape patch for graz- 
ing in November, December and Jan- 
uary, plow a rich piece of land now, 


disk immediately and then harrow . 


every 10 days or two weeks until 
September, and then sow. If red 
clover does well sow eight or ten 
pounds of seed to the acre with about 
six pounds rape and the clover will 
furnish grazing after the rape is con- 
sumed, up until next July. If red 
clover does not do well try 12 or 15 
pounds of crimson clover seed with 
the rape. 
+o a 8 


The flies and ticks will do much ine 
jury from now until late fall unless 
something is done to combat them. 
The dipping vat is the best means of 
fighting these pests, especially the 
ticks. The flies are harder to control. 
The so-called horn fly—a small black 
fly that collects around the horns 
and just back of the shoulders—prob- 
ably does the most harm. No entire- 
ly satisfactory method of preventing 
flies from bothering cattle has been 
found. Any material that will remain 
on long and repel the flies is apt to 
collect dirt and dust. We believe 
these flies breed in the piles of man- 
ure dropped in the pastures. If 
these were scatttred it would lessen 
the number of flies and increase the 
value of the manure to the pasture. 

x Oe OX 


A reader says he has been advised 
that a silo in the ground is all right, 
if located in dry land, and he wants 
our opinion regarding it. 

We can only repeat what we have 
often said before. In no case do we 
recommend the pit or underground 
silo in the South. Even in Oklahoma 
and Kansas, where the land is us- 
ually very dry, much care must be 
taken to plaster the sides and bot- 
tom, and even then the silage often 
spoils in a wet season. Seepage will 
spoil the silage, and the expense of 
making the walls so that water will 
not come through them, the extra 
cost of taking the silage out and the 
danger of spoiled silage more than 
overbalance any extra cost of build- 
ing the silo entirely above ground. 
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* BEETS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 





Where the Herd is too Small for a | 
Silo Beets Make a Fair Substitute | 
for Silage 


AM a great advocate of silos for 

the farmer keeping a_ sufficient 
numbez of head of livestock to con- 
sume a couple of inches per day, but 
throughout the Piedmont section 
there are many farmers who keep 
only three or four head of livestock. 
They can’t afford a silo. The stock 
can’t consume it fast enough. 

Farmers centrally located have 
splendid opportunities for erecting 
and filling good big silos then selling 
the ensilage to their near neighbors. 
I’d be glad to buy ensilage all winter 
at a good price if I could get it. I 
can’t, therefore I am forced into sup- 
plying the succulent portion of the 
ration for my cattle from the next best 
source, which I consider is beets. It 
is surprising the amount of excellent 
winter feed which can be produced on 
a little space of ground properly pre- 
pared, properly fertilized and proper- 
ly cultivated. 

I usually select a piece of low ly- 
ing rather sandy soil, which is turned 
toa depth of 10 inches, then disked and 
harrowed until in good condition. An 
application of stable manure is then 
thrown on top. 

The rows are laid off two feet apart 
with as big furrow as can be made 
with a long sharp straight shovel ona 
single plow. In the bottom of the 
furrow I put a mixture of 16 per cent 
acid and kainit at the rate of 800 
pounds per acre: It might be better to 
apply a manipulated guano containing 
not less than 7 per cent potash, but 
when I use manure in conjunction with 
acid and kainit I make good crops. 
A high ridge is then made over this 
furrow and then dragged down with 
a steel-tooth harrow. For putting in 
the seed I use a Planet, Jr., garden 
seeder which is pushed by hand; but 
a light furrow can be drawn and the 
seeding done by hand. Sugar beet 
seed are slow to germinate and I 
sometimes soak them 24 hours before 
planting. 

With the above mentioned prepara- 
tion and the seed once in the ground 
the battle is over. A common little 
one-horse harrow run through about 
three times and the weeds cut is all 
that is neccessary. I used to thin 
them out, but never do so any more. 
They grow larger when brought to 
the proper stand, but I doubt if the 
number of pounds of feed will be in- 
creased. 

I harvest them in the fall whenever 
I get good and ready. They are haul- 
ed in and piled convenient to the cat- 
tle barn in piles four feet wide and 
standing A shaped. The pile is made 
as long as necessary. A layer of straw 
is thrown over them, then soil thrown 
over to a depth of six or eight inches. 
Over the whole some loose boards 
are thrown to help shed the water. 
Beets thus treated remain crisp and 
sweet all the winter. The addition of 
one-half peck twice daily to the ration 
of a dairy cow will work wonders on 
the milk production. I think it is not 
really so much the food value of the 
beets as it is the fact that the beets 
make portions of the feed more as- 
similable. They are also good for 
calves and hogs, but I usually raise 
a crop of turnips for them. 

More farmers should try beets. I 
just want to add, however, that they 
don’t want to go at it half-hearted. 
To do so is to invite failure. My in- 
tention this year is to cultivate in a 
crop of oats and vetch in the beet 
patch in September. By so doing I 
am expecting to get next May a crop 
of hay sufficient to pay for the extra 
Preparation put on the ground this 
year. Barring all accident I’ll get it. 
With a fair season a good crop of 
beets can be raised if planted any 
time in June. W.D. TROUTMAN. 

Troutman, N. C. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your ncighbors will be ready 
to cotperate with you in all progressive 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 
BUY HORSES BY MAIL 





GLENWORTH FARMS 


STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 


Breeders of the Finest 








IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH KIND THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pieasure Purposes. 


We Make a Specialty of 


To Be Found Anywhere. 





HIGH BRED STALLIONS 





25 E. MAIN ST., s—s 


We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


HOME OF BOHEMIAN KING 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Write us today. 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 











WEST WIND 





Ss. D. O°NEAL, Proprietor 


DUROC -JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the best shipped for breeding purposes. 
Quality and breeding unexcelled. 


STOCK FARM 


VAUCLUSE, VA. 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune, 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN A 


BERKSHIRE. DIGS 
PLAN 


TAMWORTH 
WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 


SOLD ON IN: 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM.NC. 




















TAMWORTHS 


, a 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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_POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type POLAND-CHINAS 


Having purchased the best hogs money could buy we 


are now offering for quick sale a few March pigs at $10. 
each, Also medium type pigs at $5each. All registered. 


Flora Stock Farm, Flora, Miss. 


FAvstT’s CHAMPION POLAND-CHINAS. A grand lot 
of Spring pigs, that are bred right, fed right and 
priced right. 

If you want herd headers or show pigs, they are here 
of the big, smooth, profitable kind. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 














POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
;* E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, —, | 


seit tam Spring pigs and bred gilts of the biggest 
* CHINAS {ype and highest quality. Also Angus 
ie * a 








Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Aiton, Lil. 





CHESTER WHITES 
—Sold out of sows, but 


O. I. C.’ have a lot of extra fine 


boar pigs, all from prize- 
winning stock. A few choice service boars. Prices 
reasonable. 


R. Q. Owen, R.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
We are offering this Spring lambs sired by the cele- 
brated Ram, Davison’s 2608. Also a few two and 


three-year-old registered ewes of the very best 
breeding. 


Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 


Registered Duroc-Jerse 
oan tee rsey and Berkshire pigs for 


One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











JERSEYS 


PARR rn 


> OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 











if You are interested in a nice 


JERSEY BULL, 


Send and get his picture. 


Dropped Oct. 26, 1913. Dam took 
seogua prize at the N. C. State Fair 


Price, $55.00 delivered. 














EWELL FARM JERSEYS 


You failed to get the bargains 
in our May sale, now write 
for priceson heifers six 
months old and under. 


Also a few bull calves at 
$50 each. 


PERCY BROWN 
Ewell Farm 
Spring Hil, Tennessee. 


_HER EFORDS 

















35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed's best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. _ Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 

















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 3 “EMINENCE KY. 


HOLSTEINS 


PRADA DR rrr 











Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large sums are put into land, build- 
ings, horses, machinery and labor in or- 
der to maintain cows that are utterly 
unable to return a profit. 

On a dairy farm the efficiency of the 
herd should be the first consideration. 
With good pure-bred Holsteins you are 
sure to earn a generous profit on any in- 
telligent investment of your money, time 
and labor. 

After the cost of her feed is deducted 
a good Holstein will return a profit of 
$60 to $100 per year in addition to a 
valuable calf, 

Send for FREE& illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 











Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering a choice 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, Duke’s 
Misterpiece Maximus, 
Kinloch's Rival, Artful 
Premier and other noted 
boars. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival2nd. Prices reason- 
able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Boars only; Sows all 
| booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, descended 
from champions and grand champions. $10 up. 








Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks eld. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDYBEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 





Ask about them. No sows. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
SHEEP 
Southdown Sheep, Essex and Poland China 
Hogs, Collie Pups. 





Do you know that until October 15th I can fill orders for 
choice 1913 and 1914 Rams and Ewes, fora few Pigs and 
| 2pedigreed Poland Chinas; Collie-Pups for immediate 
\ shipment. L. G. JONES, Tobaccovillo, N. C. 








can get it to the cutter, if you use a 


durable. Cuts evenly. Lasts for ma’ 


A regular work eater 
“I never saw such a hungry thing _as the Blizzard,” 
writesauscr, “I tried to clog it and couldn’t,”’writes 
another. The corn will be put in the silo, fast as you 


BLIZZARD Gitte?” 
Cutter : 

Makes big capacity possible with your regular 
= farm engine of 6 to 12 b.p. No silos too high. 
Self-feed table. Absolutely safe. Simple, strong, 
ny years, 

& Write for Blizzard catalog and getalil the facts, 


A The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co., Box 42 Canton, 0. 





















movemernits, 





i have colts by their side, sired by the best saddle 

| Stallions in the State. We 

| walking Stallions, mares and Geldings than can be 
er fa .s 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Holsteins and Guernseys | 


100 head fancy high grade cows, heifers 
and calves. Milkers and springers. Bred to 
registered bulls. Some grand family cows. 
Tuberculin tested. Write us your wants. 


ELKTON FARMS, 


Elkton, . Maryland. 
_ J 








HORSES 


ww LP PPPAAnsrnmn"nowm 


Saddlers, 
Jacks and 
Percherons 


Closing 
Out 
Sale 

















15 Saddle Stallions, 30 Saddle Mares and Geldings 
and 63 Jacks and Percherons. Many of the Mares 


have more good fox- 


to wind up the estate of the late H. T. Brown. 


COOK & BROWN, Lexington, Ky. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 
The hero 
s Chad’s host 
cece Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Doiph. and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon .ecceeees Joel Turner's neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel .eeeseeseeses The Schoolmaster 

SYNOPSIS 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, now 
that the plague had wiped out the family of 
the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, several miles 
from home, and the next morning they leave 
for the cultivated lowlands in search of @ 
home, Late in the afternoon they meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘“‘Whizzer,” and a fight ene 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The two waifs soon win @ 
place in the hearts of their new friends, and 
Chad is sent to school along with Melissa. 
The school-master takes a special interest 
in Chad, telling him stories of “The Blues- 
grass,” and fires in the boy the ambition to 
make @ name for himself in that glorious 
country. 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued) 


Softly at last, one night, came the 
patter of little feet on the roof and 
passed—came again and passed; and 
then there was a rush and a steady 
roar that wakened Chad and thrilled 
him as he lay listening. It did not 
last long, but the river was muddy 
enough and high enough for the Tur- 
ner brothers to float the raft slowly 
out from the mouth of Kingdom 
Come and down in front of the house, 
where it was anchored to a large syc- 
amore in plain sight. At noon the 
clouds gathered and old Joel gave up 
his trip to town. 

“Hit’ll begin in about an hour, 
boys,” he said, and in an hour it did 
begin. There was to be no doubt 
about this flood. At dusk, the river 
had risen two feet and the raft was 
pulling at its cable like an awakening 
sea-monster. Meanwhile, the mother 
had cooked a great pone of corn- 
bread, three feet in diameter, and had 
ground coffee and got sides of bacon 
ready. All night it poured and dawn 
came clear, only to darken into gray 
again. But the river—the river! The 
roar of it filled the woods. The froth- 


ing hem of it swished through the 
tops of the trees and through the un- 
derbrush, high on the mountain-side. 
Arched slighly in the middle, for the 
river was still rising, it leaped and 
surged, tossing tawny mane and fleck 
and foam as it thundered along—a 
mad, molten mass of yellow struck 
into gold by the light of the sun. And 
there the raft, no longer the awkward 
monster it was the day before, floated 
like a lily-pad, straining at the cable 
as lightly as a greyhound leaping 
against its leash. 

The neighbors were gathered to 
watch the departure—old Jerry Budd, 
blacksmith and “yarb doctor,” and his 
foiks; the Cultons and Middletons, 
and even the Dillons—little Tad and 
Whizzer—and all. And a bright pice 
ture of Arcadia the simple folk made, 
the men in homespun and the women 
with their brilliant shawls, as they 
stood on the bank laughing, calling to 
one another, and jesting like children. 
All were aboard now and there was 
no kissing nor shaking hands in the 
farewell. The good old mother stood 
on the bank, with Melissa holding to 
her apron and looking at Chad 
gravely. 

“Take good keer o’ yo’self, Chad,” 
she said kindly, and then she looked 
down at the little girl. “He’s a-comin’ 
back, honey—Chad’s a-comin’ back.” 
And Chad nodded brightly, but Me- 
lissa drew her apron across her 
mouth, dropped her eyes to the old 
rifle in the boy’s lap, and did not 
smile, 

All were aboard now—Dolph and 
Rube, old Squire Middleton, and the 
school-master, all except Tall Tom, 
who stood by the tree to unwind the 
cable, 

“Hold on!” shouted the Squire. 

A raft shot suddenly around the 
bend above them and swept past with 
the Dillon brothers, Jake and Jerry, 
nephews of old Tad Dillon, at bow 
and stern—passed with a sullen wave 
from Jerry and a good-natured smile 
from stupid Jake. 

“All right,” Tom shouted, and he 
unwound the great brown pliant vine 
from the sycamore and leaped aboard. 


HOME MADEA: 


Saran 
NSA S&S : 


Insurance records show this—~ 


the misuse and abuse of city 
gas, kerosene and gasoline 


caused over 100,000 fires in six mgs 


IN GRAY DRUMS 
WITH BLUE BANDS 





PLANTs in use. 


fest Light and ee Heats 


ediisurance records. ee 


While the misuse wae 
abuse of acetylene caused but four fires during the same period. And 
there are over a quarter of a million Counrry-HOME-ACETYLENE- 


A mighty fine showing for acetylene. 
A hundred feet of acetylene makes more light than a thousand feet of city gas. 


For this reason acetylene light 


Dormers have small openings — so small that not enough gas could escape from an open burner min a whole day 


«= to do any harm whatever. 


Also, acetylene gas is not poisonous to breathe — you would suffer no harm in sleeping under an open unlighted 


burner. 
pungent odor which immediately attracts attention. 


Also, acetylene burns with no odor whatever = but acetylene from an unlighted burner has a strong 


Also, acetylene lights are permanently fastened to walls and ceilings — they cannot be tipped over, 
Also, the acetylene producing stone, UNION CARBIDE, won't burn and can’t explode. 
For these reasons insurance authorities have pronounced acetylene safer than illuminants it is displacing. 


Oar advertising literature tells all about the best way to make acetylene for country 
home use, and how it is used extensively for cooking as well as lighting. Just addressee 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept.11 


44nd St. Building, 
NEW YORK, or 

Peoples Gas Bldg, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The ‘NEW HOMLE”’ 
lifelong service. 
@ life asset at the price you pay. 
Jonger than any other. 
endless chain of repairs. 
expires. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. 


sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
The “NEW HOME?” is the only sewing machine which is 
It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
If you get the “NEW HOME” you will not have an 

All parts are interchangeable. 
This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


Our guarantee never 


If you are thinking of 


purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Qrange, Mass. Dept. F 





When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 





Just then there was a mad howl be- 
hind the house and a gray streak of 
light flashed over the bank and Jack, 
with a wfsp of rope around his neck, 
sprang through the air from a rock 
ten feet high and landed lightly on 
the last log as the raft shot forward. 
Chad gulped once and his heart leap- 
ed with joy, for he had agreed to 
leave Jack with old Joel, and old Joel 
had tied the dog in the barn. 

“Hi there!” shouted the old hunter. 
“Throw that dawg off, Chad—throw 
him off.” 

But Chad shook his head and smil- 
ed. 

“He won’t go back,” he shouted, 
and, indeed, there was Jack squatted 
on his haunches close by his little 
master and looking gravely back as 
though he were looking a last good- 
by. 

“Hil” shouted old Joelyagain. “How 
am I goin’ to git along without that 
dawg? Throw him off, boy—throw 
him off, I tell ye!” Chad seized the 
dog by the shoulders, but Jack braced 
himself and, iike a child, looked up in 
his master’s face. Chad let go and 
shook his head. 

A frantic yell from Tall Tom at the 
bow oar drew every eye to him. The 
current was stronger than anyone 
guessed and the raft was being swept 
by an eddy straight for the point of 
the opposite shore where there was a 
sharp turn in the river. 

“Watch out thar,” shouted old Joel, 

“you're goin’ to ‘bow’!” Dolph and 
Rube were slashing the stern oar 1or- 
ward and back through the swift wa- 
ter, but straight the huge craft made 
for that deadly point. Every man had 
hold of an oar and was tussling in 
silence for life. Every man on shore 
was yelling directions and warning, 
while the women shrank back with 
frightened faces. Chad scarcely knew 
what the matter was, but he gripped 
his rifle and squeezed Jack closer to 
him. He heard Tom roar a last warn- 
ing as the craft struck, quivered a 
moment, and the stern swept around. 
The craft had “bowed.” 

“Watch out—jump, boys, jump! 
Watch when she humps! Watch yo’ 
legs!” These were the cries from the 
shore, and still Chad did not under- 
stand. He saw Tom leap from the 
bow, and, as the stern swung to the 
other shore, Dolph, too, leaped. Then 
the stern struck. The raft humped in 
the middle like a bucking horse—the 
logs ground savagely together. Chad 
heard a cry of pain from Jack and 
saw the dog fly up in the air and drop 
in the water. He and his gun had 
gone up, too, but he came back on the 
raft with one leg in between two logs 
and he drew it up in time to keep the 
limb from being smashed to a pulp as 
the logs crashed together again, but 
not quickly enough to save the foot 
from a painful squeeze. Then he saw 
Tom and Dolph leap back again, the 
raft whirled on and steadied in its 
course, and behind him he saw Jack 
swimming feebly for the shore—fight- 
ing the waves for his life, for the dog 
was hurt. Twice he turned his eyes 
despairingly toward Chad, and the 
boy would have leaped in the water 
to save him if Tom had not caught 
him by the arm. 

“Tell him to git to shore,” he 
quickly, and Chad motioned, when 
Jack looked again, and the dog obed- 
iently made for land. Old Joel was 
calling tenderly: 

“Come on, Jack; 
feller!” 

Chad watched with a thumping 
heart. Once Jack went under, but 
gave no sound. Again he disappear- 
ed, and when he came up he gave a 
cry for help, but when he heard 
Chad’s answering cry he fought on 
stroke by stroke until Chad saw old 
Joel reach out from the bushes and 
pull him in. And Chad could see that 
one of his hind legs hung limp. Then 
the raft swung around the curve out 
of sight. 

Behind, the whole crowd rushed 
down to the water’s edge. Jack tried 
to get away from old Joel and scram- 
ble after Chad on his broken leg, but 
old Joel held him, soothing him, and 


come on, ole 


said: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


carried him back to the house, where 
the old “yarb doctor” put splints on 
the leg and bound it up tightly, just 
as though it had been the leg of a 
child. Mciissa was crying and the old 
man put his hand on her head. 

“He'll be all right, honey. That 
leg’ll be as good as the other one in 
two or three weeks. - It’s all right, lit- 
tle gal.” 

Melissa stopped weeping with a 
sudden gulp. But when Jack was ly- 
ing in the kitchen by the fire alone, 
she slipped in and put her arm around 
the dog’s head, and, when Jack began 
to lick her face, she bent her own 
head down and sobbed. 


CHAPTER V. 
Out of the Wilderness 


N THE way to God’s Country at 
last! 

Already Chad had schooled himseif 
for the parting with Jack, and but fer 
this he must—little man that he was— 
have burst into tears. As it was, the 
lump in his throat stayed there a iong 
while, but it passed in the excitement 
of that mad race down the river. The 
old Squire had never known such a 
tide, 

“Boys,” he said gleefully, “we’re go- 
in’ to make a record on this trip—you 
jus’ see if we don’t. That is, if we 
ever git thar alive.” 

All the time the old man stood iz 
the middle of the raft yelling orders. 
Ahead was the Dillon raft, and the 
twin brothers—the giants, one mild 
the other sour-faced—were gesticu- 
lating angrily at each other from bow 
and stern. As usual, they were quar- 
relling. On the Turner raft, Dolph 
was at the bow, the school-master at 
the stern, while Rube—who was cook 
—and Chad, in spite of a stinging pais 
in one foot, built an oven of stones 
where coffee could be boiled and ba- 
con broiled, and started a fire, for the 
air was chill on the river, especialiy 
when they were running between the 
hills and no sun could strike them. 

When the fire blazed up, Chad sar 
by it watching Tall Tom and the 
school-master at the stern oar ant 
Rube at the bow. When the turn wap 
sharp, how they lashed the huge 
white blades through the yellow wa- 
ter—with the handle across the 
broad chests, catching with their toes 
in the little notches that had bees 
chipped along the logs and tossing 
the oars down and up with a mighty 
swing that made the blades quiver 
and bend like the tops of pliant sap- 
lings! Then, on a run, they woulé 
rush back to start the stroke agai 
while the old Squire yelled: 

“Hit her up thar now—e 
Now! Hit her up! Hit her up—Now! 

Now they passed between upright 
wooded, gray mountain-sides, thread- 
ed with faint lines of the coming 
green; now between gray walls o& 
rock streaked white with water-falls 
and now past narrow little valleys 
which were just beginning to sprow 
with corn. At the mouth of the creeks 
they saw other rafts fast making 
ready and, now and then, a raft woulf 
shoot out in the river from some creek 
ahead or behind them. In an hour 
they struck a smooth run of severd 
hundred yards where the men at thr 
oars could sit still and rest, while thr 
raft shot lightly forward in the mid- 
die of the stream; and down the river 
they could see the big Dillons making 
the next sharp turn and, even-that far 
away, they could hear Jerry yelling 
and swearing at his patient brother. 

“Some o’ these days,” said the olt 
Squire, “that fool Jake’s a-goin’ te 
pick up somethin’ an’ knock tha 
mean Jerry’s head off. I wonder he 
ain’t done it afore. Hit’s funny how 
brothers can hate when they do gt 
to hatin’.” 


(Continued next week) 





“Why 
table?” 
fair. 

“Because I only buy from the 
girls,” said the man, “They have 
time making sales.” 

It might be added that he 
did impression and worked 
On down the line, 
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SWIFT’S 


Arsenate of Lead 


is the most economical spray for all 
kinds of Fruit, Vegetables, Berries, 
Potatoes, Apples. 15 years’ experience 
has enabled the manufacturers to pro- 
duce an article that is sure death to 
allinsect pests. 

Especially effective with Tobacco, 
Cotton, Army Worm and Truck 
Gardens. 

Not always lowest in price but ab- 
solutely cheapest in the end. 


Be Sure and ask for SWIFT’S 


and thus always secure guaranteed 
highest quality. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Merrimac Chemical Co. 
52 BROAD STREET, 
Send for Booklet. BOSTON, MASs. 
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Don’t Be Persuaded 
That There Are Others Just 
As Good—It Is Not So—The| 


FULLER & JOHNSON ‘ 
Farm Pump Engine 
HAS NO EQUAL 


Just compare its appearance mq 








with any other pumping engine on 
the market. Observe how it sets 
right up to the pump, how simple it 
connects, how it stands up clear from 
the ground merking it very ac- 
cessible and requiring but very 
little fioor space. Note how 
the gears are covered, mak- 

ing it safe to handle and note 
pects the extremely sim- 
ple construction and entire ab- 

scence of complicated gears, 


The fact that the Fuller & 

Johnson Farm Pump Engine 

is now used all over the world and 
tiving complete satisfaction every- 
where, is the real evidence of its 
success. They have established 
themselves as a necessity to the up- 
to-date far m of today. 


We will be glad to send you our Catalog 
No. 17, which gives full description if you 
will send us your name. 


) The Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Company’ 
7 Paimer Street Madi wi . 














Soil Enrichment 


Do you know you can make your land surprisingly 
fertile and produce at the same time BUMPER 
CRO of Alfalfa, Clovers, Vetch or any legume 
by inoculating your seeds with 





‘*THE FRIEND OF THE 

No soil has enough Nitrogen. The more you add to 
the soil the more productive it becomes. LEGUMO- 
GERM adds nitrogen in the easiest, surest and most 
ical way p 1 Easy tO apply—simply 
moisten the seeds with LEGUMOGERM, then dry 
and plant. Our Bacteria absolutely the best quality 
and manufactured by the firm longest manufactur- 
ing nitrogen fixing bacteria. Notice our prices 

which we have maintained for years. 

1-Acre bottle, $1.50; S-Acre bottle, $5.00; 

10-Acre bottle; $8.00. 

Send for booklet on So:l improvement. Postage 
prepaid on mail orders. Jobbers and 
Dealers’ attention. 

Western Legumogerm (o0., Topeka, Kansas 


¥ Rigs of 
All Sizes 
“For All Uses 


Fa Write tor Pree 

















The Leader Sprayer 
for up-to-date orchard- 
ists keeps 10 nozzles go- 
ing with 200 lbs. pres- 
sure. Most satisfactory 
ofallorchardsprayrigs, 
Engine suited to gener- 
ating power forailfarm 
work, Bucket, Barrol, 
Mounted 4-Row Potato 
Sprayors, etc. Free 
catalogue describes ene 
tire line. Write for it, 
Iso spraying formula, 
calendar and complete 
Spraying directions, 
Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 109 11th St., Elmira,N.Y. 




















Vinners 


| stand is red spider. 








Pure-bred Poultry | 


Special June Sale—Eggs and Greeders at Half Price. 
Reds, both combs. Orpingtons, Buff, White. 
or Sale, Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 





Insect Questions and 
Answers 


By F. Sherman, Entomologist 











S THE summer season advances, 
orchard spraying questions give 
way to inquiries about insects 

of garden and field crops. By the 
time this appears only one more 
spraying will be needed for the or- 
chard fruits—for Elberta peaches and 
varieties later than it, a spraying 
should be given one month before 
ripening, using the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur, eight pounds lime, eight 
pounds sulphur, to 50 gallons water. 
Apples should be sprayed about mid- 
dle of July, using preferably the Bor- 
deaux mixture, four pounds lime, 
three pounds bluestone, 50 gallons 
water, with three pounds of arsenate 
of lead. Early peaches need not be 
sprayed after this is printed, only El- 
bertas and those later, and no poison 
is needed in the treatment. The July 
apple spraying is largely for bitter- 
rot and the poison is needed for web- 
worms. 
I—Bee Dealers 


a. me address of reliable bee 
dealers. Wa Buk. 
Answer: A. I. Root & Co., Medina, 
Ohio, are large and reliable dealers. 
The bee journal, “Gleanings in Bee 
Culture,” published by the Root Co. 
(every two weeks, $1 per year), will 
put you in touch with many others. 


Il.—Worms on Cabbage 


| H‘YE two acres to set in cabbage 


in July or August. Wish direc- 
tions to keep worms off. J. W.N. 

Please give recipe for destroying 

cabbage worms in next issue of The 
Progressive Farmer. Hi. B: 


Answer: Hot water, salt, lime, and 
other materials have been recom- 
mended, but I pin my faith to dusting 
with Paris green mixed with dust 


| lime, once ounce of the poison to a 


pound of lime. Dust enough to whit- 
en the leaves often as needed from 
time worms appear until head is half- 
grown or even a little later, but no 
need of it within three or four weeks 
before harvesting the cabbage. There 
is no danger in this. 


III.—Red Spider 


INCLOSE infested leaves, my gar- 
den is infested with what I under- 
R. N.C. 
Answer: The leaves sent are in- 
fested with red spider. You are 
having trouble with it in your garden. 
If the weather continues dry, we shall 


| expect many complaints of it on cot- 


ton from mid-July to September. On 
garden plants they can be combatted 
by spraying as explained in personal 
letter. My object here is to warn 


| against its coming attacks on cotton, 
| To check this as much as possible, 


keep down weeds in and at edges of 
cotton fields, especially cocklebur, 
dewberry, golden-rod, and very espe- 
cially poke-weed, as this latter is a 
special nurse-plant for it, from which 
it gets to cotton. When the first 
small areas of infested cotton are de- 
tected, pull and burn the plants on 
the spot, sacrificing also the plants 
adjoining. This will hinder its spread. 
This drastic means cannot be profit- 
ably used after it is wide spread. 


IV.—‘Sapsuckers” or Woodpeckers 


E HAVE a small bird known as 
“sapsucker” that frequents apple 


| and pecan trees, encircling the trunks 


with holes,—some say in search of in- 
sects, others say to draw the sap. 
Which is correct? Quite a lot of in- 
formation from answers 
questions in your paper. M. B. C. 
Answer: The second statement is 


comes to 


| correct; the chief purpose of the bird 
| is to get sap from the holes, also to 


get the soft, juicy inner bark. It eats 
some insects, too, but not enough to 
atone. You are justified in killing the 
individual offenders, but not in mak- 
ing war on birds in general. This 
“sapsucker” i : ly really de 
sapsucker” is our only really de- 
structive woodpecker; our other half- 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. CORGRDX 27 
A School of Strong Purpose and 
Splendid Accomplishment. 


Founded in 1851 and thoroughly equipped to re boys for C 
University, the Government and Technical Schools and Sedeue eae 


é 
i Under sixty-three years’ administration of a 


FY 
[e 
#7 conditions. 


tian School. 


4 courts and running track. 


easonable. 


For Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue giving Views and Full Particalars, address 
Principal, 


J. C. Horner, B. A., M. A., 


dozen species are decidedly beneficial. 
Write to United States Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C,, 
for Farmers’ Bulletin 513, “Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and Orchard,” in 
which this bird is illustrated and dis- 
cussed on page 24. “Only woodpeck- 
er having top of head from base of 
bill red, combined with black patch 
on breast.” 


V.—Fall Web-worm 


INCLOSE cutting from fruit tree 
showing webs and worm pests. 
B. & BD: Co. 

Answer: This is fall web-worm, 
common from now till fall on apple, 
elm and other trees, especially on 
persimmon. The worms do not leave 
the nest until nearly grown, enlarging 
the nest to include new leaves as 
needed. .If orchard had been sprayed 
for coddling moth, etc., in spring it 
would not trouble. Now you may cut 
out the nests and destroy, or burn 
them, or spray around them with 
poison, 


VI—Wireworms in Corn 


YELLOW or brownish worm, one 

to one and a half inches long, 
eating up corn as soon as it sprouts, 
on bottom land, reclaimed by dredg- 
ing, now plantingfor third time. J. A. 
‘Answer: These are “wireworms,” 
which later change to “Jack-snap- 
pers,” always apt to be bad in land 
such as you describe: To avoid them, 
the land just reclaimed from sod 
should not be put to corn for one or 
even two years. The following has 
been reported successful as treatment 
for seed corn. Mix the seed with gas- 
tar thinned so as not to give water- 
proof coating, then while still moist 
shake with a mixture of road dust 
with enough Paris green to give corn 
a greenish color. You should have 
the bulletin on “Corn Insects” just is- 
sued by North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Vil.—Insects on Mapie Trees 
W* FIND a worm in split places in 
bark of our maple trees. 
All trained 
something of 


Answer: 
know 


pests 


entomologists 
the more usual 
of shade trees; but the more 
detailed and intricate questions on 
forest insects generally I refer to Dr. 
A. D. Hopkins, Bureau of Entomology, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. I advise 
you to write him. This will serve as 
a hint to all readers whose woods or 
trees of forest kinds are attacked by 
insects. 


family of eminent Christian educators, 
at Charlotte with improved equipment and ideal 
A nonsectarian though strictly Chris- 
Parental discipline. Military training 
-] develops obedience, sense of responsibility, neatness, control, manly 
picarriage andhealth. Daily military drillsand exercisein the open air. 

Beautiful elevated campus, athletic field, baseball and football fields, tennis 


sand Buildings the best for health, comfort and safety. Per- 
q sonal individual instruction and intimate association. 


Now 


J.C, HORNER 
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Strong faculty. Rates very 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Medical College of Virginia 

University College of Medicine 
1838 (CONSOLIDATED) 
. 

1914.| Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 

STUART McGUIRE, iM. D., Dean 
New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service, 
Hospital facilities farnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical custicg- 

lum. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 

For catalogue or information address: 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Main S¢. RICHMOND, VA, 
Oxford, North Carolina 
1850—1914 

SEVEN DISTINCT SCHOOLS—Full Literary and 
Scientific, School of Music, School of Art, School of Ex- 
pression, School of Pedagogy, School of Business, School 
of Home Economics, (Domestic Science and Art). 

Ten standard Units required for admission ,to the 
Freshman Class. Two years of Preparatory work pro- 
vided for those unable to enter College Classes. 

The happy home life, religious influence and high 
standard of scholarship have made Oxford College an 
Institution of over sixty years of highest usefulness, 

Equipment Complete and Modern, 

Faculty exceptionally strong, representing in their 
culture the most famous Universities and Conservato- 
ries in this country and in Europe. Moderate cost. 

Catalog free on request. 

F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 








ROANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA. 


LOCATION—Situated in the famous Ro- 
anoke Valley, unsurpassed for health- 
ful climate and grandeur of surround- 
ing mountain scenery. 

RANK—A Standard American College 
for men—its A.B. degree accepted by 
best American universities. 

COURSES—Courses for degrees arranged 
in groups, preparing for life and look- 
ing to the various professions, 

VTACILITIES—A strong faculty 
teen; library of 24,000 volumes; 
ing laboratories; eight buildings, in- 
cluding new dormitory system of five 
sections, 250 feet in length, and hande- 
some new gymnasium, 
oanoke emphasizes the character building agen- 

ries i i or e sation. 

eS ae eee begins Sept. 16, 1914- For 

catalog and illustrated circular address 

J. A. Morehead, President, 


of nine- 
work- 

















CATAWBA COLLEGE 
(Co-educational) 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 1, 1914. 
The School has had a steady growth during the year as 
will be seen from the enrollment. For the year ending 
June 4, 1913, the enrollment was 113; for the year ending 
May 27, 1914, it was 140. 74in the music department alone. 
Expenses Moderate, running from $140 to $200 
for the ontire year. 
A strong faculty of trained men and women. Work thor- 
ough. Course of study a high standard. Literary and 
Business Courses. Music, Art and eee 
For further information write for catalogue to 
REV. J. D. ANDREW, Pres., NEWTON, N. GC. 
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livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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North Carolina. For Both Men and Women. 
Christian Character First and Always. 


Character-Health-Culture-Scholarship-Beauty-Clean Athletics. Lowest 
Rates in the South. Delightful location. Lvery Modern Convenience. Deep well water. 
alae century without a single case of dangerous sickness. Two gymnasiums. No haz- 

&. 

A distinguished Bostonian writes: “Of all the colleges I have visited in six years 
as International Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elon College seems to 
be the most genuinely Christian.’’—Karl Lehmann. 

Marshall A. Hud 2 f der of the Baraca-Philathea Movement, testi- 
fies: ‘I found in Elon what I have never found quite so prominently before, a spiritual at- 
titude and desire to learn of spiritualthings. I congratulate Llon upon her splendid spir- 
itual atmosphere.” 


Write now for catalog and full information to Box &7. 


PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER, Elon College, N. C. 


Devoted to human uplift on terms within reach of all. 




















How COLE Grain Drills Protect 
Your: Crop From Winter Killing 


hen you sow your grain witha Cole Drill there are three 
grain rows planted between the cotton or corn rows. The 
grain is in the bottom of furrows that protect it from 
winter freezing. No danger of the crop being killed 
by the ground ‘‘spewing’® up. The grain is plant- 

ed below the surface where ample moisture is sure. 


rose Grain Drill 


your cotton or corn is gathered. No need to go to 
ary work of plowing and harrowing your Jand, and putting off 
f’ too late before you sow your grain crop. You can sow your grain between 
oer cotton cr corn rows—three rows at a time—with the Cole One- Horse 

rain Drill. One man and horse can easily sow 6 to 8 acres a day. Your cot- 


ton or corn can be gathered and stalks cut wi jama; 
‘ itho gtain. 
ean be applied at the time of sow- ps —— a 


ing. In the spring, when you gather your oat crop, youcan os 
sow acain to cow-peas—get a good hay crop—which means 
— “at better stock—more barn-yard manure and double fers 
ity for your farm. Don’t accept any imitations, Write 
He ¢ 5 > today 
ad booklet describing the Cole One-Horse Grain Drilis ut bikes 
iow they save 78 of the labor of sowing grain, 
iin enap ios the Zz How they make profitable crop 


ie” The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Box 300 
Charlotte, N. C._ 


No need to wait until 
the unneces: 


SAVES % OF 
THE LABOR 
OF PLANTING 








to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


li You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co., 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been 


making blankets for thirty-five years and have much the 
largest mill in the South. 








Warring Against Illiteracy in the Old 
Dominion 


(Concluded from page 5 this issue) 
from this source will be $50,000. The 
Legislature raised its direct appro- 
priation from $465,000 to $580,000, an 
increase of $115,000, and added $5,000 
to the normal training fund, and $15,- 
000 to the appropriations for the 11 
agricultural high schools. 

Under the regular rule of appor- 
tionment by school’ population, the 
counties of the State got five-sixths 
and the cities one-sixth. If the in- 
crease in appropriations had been 
$300,000, and the money had been ap- 
portioned as formerly, the share of 
the counties would have been $250,000. 

But the Legislature of 1914 gave 
$200,000 to one and two-room schools 
(all in the counties) and practically 
all the normal training and agri- 
cultural increase will likewise go to 
rural districts. Thus it appears that 
the counties get $220,000 of the in- 
creased revenue out and out. They 
will also receive five-sixths of the 
residue, which will mean about $37,000 
for their side of the dividing line. 

To put things concisely, the Legis- 
lature was bent on helping the rural 
schools, and what it did in that line 
will breathe new life into them. The 
additional money will serve not only 
to lengthen the school term but will 
be a powerful weapon with which to 
fight illiteracy. 

It should not be understood, how- 
ever, that the General Assembly of 
1914 was blind to the good works of 
State institutions of higher, techni- 
cal, and special training. It increased 
their annuities in the sum of $49,300 
the first year and $64,800 the second. 
These schools will receive the follow- 
ing amounts: First year annuity, 
$548,500, buildings and improvements 
$316,500; second year annuity $563,550 ; 
buildings and improvements $128,090. 

The appropriation bill enlarges the 
amount devoted to summer school 
work by giving $40,000 instead of $18,- 
000 as heretofore. This means that 
the department of Public Instruction 
is now able to offer free tuition in 
all the summer schools. Today (June 
23) 21 of these useful institutions 
open their doors to the teachers and 
prospective teachers of this Common- 
wealth. There are 14 schools for 
whites and seven schools for Ne- 
groes. The total attendance will 
likely reach 4,500 or more. 

The summer schools mean better 
and more thoroughly trained teach- 
ers and each season’s work they do 
leaves its impress on the educational 
history of the Commonwealth. But 
the school people of the State will 
not rest satisfied even with the sub- 
stantial results which have been ac- 
complished through their work. The 
thorn in the side of the Department 
of Public Instruction—a thorn which 
irritates hundreds of other school 
people as well—is the illiteracy pre- 
vailing in Virginia. While other 
states may make even a worse show- 
ing than the Old Dominion, that fact 
brines little consolation. 

And so it has determined to begin 
within the course of a few weeks a 

















This Mill Will Save You Money 


Save for you the mney yee, pay for custom work—save money in first cost end in upkeep and 
operating expenses. The Williams Mull will do that and more—it wil] do better work than you cam 
got with eny otbes mill—your meal will be finer, more even and cleaner. We give an iroo-cled 
@verantee that it will act as we represent, or your money will be retunded. 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE MILL 


ie built with best material obtainable. Frameis of selected heart pine, rigidly 
bolted together, Finest selected pebble stone grit bubre. Patented device 
prevents bubre running together when mill isempty. Grain is cleaned by 
e faa before being delivered to bubrs, ial spring arrangement 
prevents fareign substances injuring bubre. Special oil trap insures 
clean mes}, This mill is built to do the best of work—todo lots of it 
and doit ycar in and yeat out. It is a mil) that ise paying invest- 
a from the day you start to use it. Remember your moncy-wil} 

re! 3 the mill jail to grind es we represent. Ask 
yous desler ‘the Williams, or write for illustrated cutalog. 


THEWILLIAMS MILL MFG.CO. o RONDA.N.C. 





When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 


general campaign against illiteracy 
—a regular crossroads campaign 
which will make its effect felt in 
every county in the Commonwealth. 
Some time about September 1 Gov- 
ernor Stuart and the State Superin- 
|tendent will call a conference of the 
|\leading educators and citizens of the 
| State, in Richmond, and at this con- 
ference ways and means for eliminat- 
ling illiteracy will be discussed. 

| Yes, it may truly be said that edu- 
'cational conditions in Virginia are 
| satisfactory — satisfactory, not be- 
cause they reveal no weak spot, but 
because their improvement is con- 
sistently steady and people every- 
where are awakening to the interests 
of their children. Such a spirit is 
bound to fructify and the weak spots 
must soon disappear before it. 

R. C. STEARNES, 
State Superintendent of Public Ine 
struction. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SCHOOLS SHOULD EMPHASIZE 
CLASSICS LESS, WORK MORE 


So Says Prof. Zebulon Judd, One of 
the South’s Foremost County School 
Superintendents 


HE place occupied by the classics 
and higher mathematics in our 
present school curriculum is the re- 
sult not so much of any rational eva- 
luation of the various studies as of 
the impact of custom—conservatism. 
Let us measure in terms of usability 
or social value a knowledge of the 
classics with vocational training. 
Grant that a student of the Latin 
language attains to such a degree of 
efficiency as to be able to read with 
facility and pleasure and apprecia- 
tion the Latin literature, only such 
scholars whose pursuits provided the 
leisure or the necessity or both would 
retain for any considerable period of 
time an easy reading knowledge. 
Hence only the residuum of mental 
discipline and culture gained through 
the school-day study would be of 
permanent benefit. But how few of 
the great host of students who are 
morally compelled to devote one- 
fourth of their entire four years 
high school period to a study of 
Latin alone, not to speak of Greek, 
ever attain to a real reading knowl- 
edge of the language? 

What advantage then inures to this 
class of students? Only the discip- 
plinary value of the study. And what 
is the disciplinary value? Greek 
and Latin were introduced into early 
school curricula because at that time 
practically all knowledge was stored 
up in these languages and whoever 
would be a student must know them. 
With the development of the modern 
languages, this utility value of the 
classics was in large measure lost. 
But with loss of this value, other 
values, real or supposed, were claim- 
ed, and John Locke became the great 
champion of the classics on the 
ground of their disciplinary value. 
But with almost unanimity modern 
scholars have come wholly to deny 
John Locke’s theory of formal discip- 
line. 

But one claims that a knowledge 
of Latin aids in the study of English. 
This must be granted. However, if 
one-half the time devoted to the 
study of Latin should be added to the 
present allotment to English, high 
school graduates would have a much 
broader and deeper appreciation of 
the literature and language of their 
own tongue. 


Every program for social improve- 
ment recognizes the mischievous ef- 
fects of poverty. A great democratic 
civilization cannot be built upon a 
foundation which admits of great ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty. 

One of the chief aims of the twen- 
tieth century improvement program 
should be the obliteration of poverty. 
Much toward this end will be accom- 
plished by legislation,—laws regulat- 
ing industrial relationships. But the 
greater part will remain to be done 
through the equipment of the chil- 
dren of succeeding generations for an 
active and remunerative participation 
in the industrial activities of their 
day. 

Will our schools and colleges con- 
tinue to sacrifice our youth in their 
most educable period upon the altar 
of an ancient God who neither knows 
nor is able to understand or to aid 
modern life processes, whose only in- 
fluence over men lies in a conserva- 
tism that lacks the courage to break 
with an outgrown deity, and act res- 
olutely on a modern faith? Or will 
they accept the challenge to social 
betterment, make a survey of modern 
conditions and needs, and so reor- 
ganize their whole program of activ- 
ities as to meet the high expectations 
of a society full of misfits and ineffi- 
cients, and a people heavily taxed 
for educational institutions, devoting 
themselves to the imaginary needs of 
a remnant of their clientelle. 

ZEBULON JUDD, 
County Superintendent. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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EDUCATE YOURSELF BY 
READING 


“Fifteen Minutes a Day Spent in the 
Right Sort of Reading Will Give 
Anybody a Liberal Education” 


O YOU long for an education? 

Are you lamenting the fact that 
you had to stop school at an early 
age on account of poor health, or the 
lack of funds to finish? It is said 
that 15 minutes spent in reading 
something useful every day will make 
you educated, 


A great many but not all our famous 
men had a college education. Take 
Benjamin Franklin, for instance: 
a poor boy in a family of 10 children. 
His parents were humble, ambitious 
and industrious. At 10 years of age 
his school life was completed and he 
was taken into his father’s shop to 
run errands, and help at candle-mak- 
ing. But he had taste for reading and 
had access to only a few books, but 
those he devoured. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress was the first book he 
loved and he read and re-read it a 
number of times. He also read any- 
thing and everything he could get 
his hands on. 


It would take too long to tell the 
story of Franklin’s eagerness to 
learn; but we all know that he made 
himself what he was by his own per- 
severance—the discoverer of elec- 
tricity, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and Ambassador to France, where he 
spoke French fluently. Being self- 
taught, he should be a glorious exam- 
ple for those who have a desire but 
little means for education. 

You may not be a discoverer, gov- 
ernor or ambassador, but there may 
be other things as important. You 
who read this may be a farmer, and 
what is more important than farm- 
ing? Doesn’t the whole nation de- 
pend upon the farmers for what they 
eat and wear? Because you live on 
the farm do not think that you 
shouldn’t be eductaed, because of all 
people who do need it it is the farmer. 
Some farmers couldn’t be paid to sub- 
scribe to a farm paper. They “know 
more than the man who wrote the 
paper”, so they say. Maybe they do; 
the one who edits the paper doesn’t 
claim to know ail that’s in it, but tells 
what he knows and invites others to 
tell what they know and have an ex- 
change of ideas. 


You may not have thought of it 
before, but farming is a profession 
and everyone who has a profession 
should study and read as much about 
it as possible, for if they do not, how 
can they be successful? 


There are other things farmers 
should know besides farming. They 
should read moral, uplifting books 
and magazines, and take the daily 
newspaper to keep up with the times. 
Farm life would not be so lonesome 
if there were more things to read. If 
you have only a few books read them. 
If there is a library in your church or 
the school where the children of your 
family attend, by all means make use 
of it. If there are no libraries near, 
borrow from your neighbors if they 
will lend, and be sure to take care of 
whatever they do lend so they will 
lend again. 

You will probably say you haven’t 
time for reading. I have very little 
time myself, but I take advantage of 
€very spare moment. I always have 
a book or magazine on hand to read. 
{lay them on a shelf in the kitchen 
and every minute I have to spare read 
a few lines. I also read while I 
churn, and always try to have supper 
early so we ali can read a few hours 
and get to bed,in reasonable time. 

I am a great lover of poetry and 
learn a great deal by having a poetry 
book before me while ironing. T 
learned by heart, while ironing, my 
favorite poem, the beautiful and in- 
Spiring Gray’s “Elegy.” I also mem- 
Orize while cleaning up. If we all 
would make every moment useful we 
would be superior to what we now 
are. MISS M. N. PEASE, 

Richmond, Va. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The Six States That Have Not Yet | 
Joined the Procession of Progress | 
Are South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- | 


da, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas 


LTHOUGH six states in the Union | 
compulsory | 
school-attendance laws, and four oth- | 


are still without 


ers have laws that apply only par- 


tially, definite progress during the | 


past decade is reported in a bulletin 
issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. Since 1905 eight states, 
previously without compulsory laws, 
have adopted them, and it is thought 
to be a matter of only a few years 
when compulsory school attendance 
will be in effect in every State and 
territory of the United States. 

The six states still without compul- 
sory school laws are: South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, and Texas. The four local-option 
states, where the law is in effect in 
certain counties only, are Maryland, 
Virginia, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

The Bureau’s investigation of the 
subject reveals a close connection 
between lack of compulsory at- 
tendance laws and illiteracy. The 
states rank in illiteracy very much in 
accordance with the length of time 
compulsory schooling has been in ef- 
fect and the completeness with which 
it is enforced. 

The States vary widely in number 
of years and amount cf attendance 
required each year. The period of 
compulsory attendance is from 8 to 12 
in North Carolina and Virginia. In 
most states it is 8 to 14 or 15. he 
present tendency is to raise the up- 
per limit of compulsion. 
the compulsory age limit is 16 years 
or above; in Idaho it is 18. 

A variety of exemptions are found 


in the laws of the different States. | 


Connecticut and Arkansas will not 


enforce the compulsory attendance | 
law “if the parent is not able to pro- | 


vide proper clothing” for the child. 
Physical or mental incapacity is a 
general exemption; another custom- 
ary exemption is remoteness from 
school facilities. 

Necessary factors in the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance laws 
are summed up as follows: An annual 
school census taken by the school 
authorities; prompt reports of unex- 
cused absences by teachers in public 
and private schools; properly quali- 
fied attendance officers; State agents 
to see that the laws are enforced; 


special schools for truants and pupils | 
irregular in attendance; relief for in- | 
having children of | 


digent parents 
compulsory age; a definite annual 
period of attendance; well enforced 
child-labor laws; employment certifi- 
cate made out to the employer; and 
proper penalties for all concerned in 
the enforcement of the law. 





Open Up the Schoolhouses, Says Pres- 
ident Wilson 


HEN, in addition to sending our 

children to school to paid teach- 
ers, we go to school to one another 
in those same schoolhouses, then we 
shall begin more fully to realize than 
we have ever realized before what 
American life is. And let me tell you 
this, confidentially, that wherever 
you find school boards that object to 
opening the schoolhouses in the even- 
ing for puble meetings of every prop- 
er sort, you had better look around 
for some politician who is objecting 
to it; because the thing that cures 
bad politics is talk by the neighbors. 


The thing that brings to light the | 


concealed circumstances of our polit- 
ical life is the talk of the neighbor- 
hood; and if you can get the neigh- 
bors together, get them frankly to 
tell everything they know, then your 
politics, your ward politics, and your 
city politics, and your state politics, 
too, will be turned inside out,—in the 
way they ought to be. Because the 
chief difficulty our politics has suffer- 
ed is that the inside didn’t like the 
outside. Nothing clears the air like 
frank discussion—Woodrow Wilson. 





In 17 States | 
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Tom Profit Tells More | 


You an’ I can rely on these Keen Kutter 
tools. They’re good tools, that’s why. 
They prove it for me all summer an’ hev done 
for manya year. I always ask for and I atways 
get them; an’ I never could satisfy myself that 
ordinary tools could take their place. You 
| ought to use ’em, too, ’cause they'll prove as 
good for you as they hev for me. 


KEEN KUTTER 


farm an’ garden tools or wood workin’ tools are the 
ones for you. Try ’em an’ you'll soon know why. I 
can’t tell you just what it is—of course there’s the quality 
of ’em, but there’s the way they act in your hands, too, 
Then, the dealer has lief to hand you back the price 
for any tool that quits or acts mean. 
Fair? Sure it is, 
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Profit in Wheat 


Wheat is profitable if the yield is good. A good 
yield is insured by using the right fertilizer. 


No crop gives better profits for a small fertilizer expene 
diture provided intelligence is used in buying, and a 
fertilizer is used that is suited to the soil. Almost any 
fertilizer will increase the wheat crop, but why not get the 
one that will give the best profit? This is the kind in which 

the phosphate is balanced with 


POTASH 


Insist on 6 to 8 per cent. of Potash in wheat fertilizer. Some of 
wd the best growers use 10 per cent. If you have trouble in getting 
-» such brands buy Potash and add it yourself. We will sell it to 

you in any amount from 1 bag (200 lbs.) up. Write us for 

prices, naming amount needed, and for free book on ‘* Fal 

Fertilizers.’’ It will save money for you. 
\ GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., NEW YORK — 42 BROADWAW 
- Chicago—McCormick Bloek 

Now Orleans— Whitney Central Bank Bldg, 

Savannah—Bank & Trust Bldg. : 
Atlanta—Empire Bldg. 
Sas Francisco—25 California &t, 








GASOLINE 


ALAMO “ino on. ENGINE 


Built For Every Kind of Service 


For fifteen years the Alamo has 
stood for the best in gasoline engine 
construction. 


They are very easy to start eco- 
nomical in fuel and absolutely de- 
pendable in every way. 

To understand the many points 
of superiority you should have our 
catalog which will be sent free on 
request. 


THE ALAMO MEG. CO., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 














M hs KS Pull HOW A PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
onarch Steel Stump Puller 
Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee-Investigate. AD SOLD SOY BEANS 

Has all modern improve- Ese a y Advertisements in your paper are dandy. 

rlodi sa camps Instead wanting the ad inserted again we 

have sold all the beans and have had to send 
something like 50 checks and money orders 
baek and they still come.—R, McClaud, Lake 
Landing, N. C. 
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MILL Direct ! 


Get our special introduction offer before 
you buy your roofing. Buy at prices 
dealers and wholesalers pay. Save big 
money. Do like thousands—get our offer— 
getit NOW !—getit before you spend another 
Penny for roofing. Remember, we pay your 


freight. Stands The Rust Test 


Galvanized Metal Roofing 
It’s the kind that can’t be better made. Stood rust 
tests 27 years. Satisfied thousands since 1887, 
Only highest grade metal used. Extra thick galvanized 
coating retards rust. No painting—no patching—no leaks 
cr, roofing fires. L Ugeswetal: can’ t damage it. Reduces 
Saves 4 st roof trusses. 
Easiest and quickest $0 lay. Increases ‘property’ Ss value— 
gives it full protection. _Pronounced best by users every- 
where. Guaranteed. Comes in sheets and shingles. 
Many designs. Write for samples, mill prices and full 
ep Get FREE OFFER by simply mailing 
coupon N 
EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO. 
Dept.42 Birmingham, Ala. 
Orders filled at cur mill nearest to you. 
For entire cost to cover house or barn 
ive le — of rafters and length of 
dotted lin es below. 












COUPON 
BRINGS 
FREE OFFER 





EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING co. 
DEPT. gf BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Without any obligations to buy send me your SEES offer, 
freight paid prices, samples and further information. 


NAME 











































EVERWEAR METAL ROOFING 
Costs less than WoodenShingles 


Cover your home and buildings with “EVER- 
WEAR” Center Crimp Roofing. Costs 
less than wooden or metal shingles, Gives better; 
service. Looks better. Fire can’t burn it. Lightning 
*t damage it. Double thick coating of Galvan-§ 
izing keeps it from rusting and does away with! 
painting and patching. 


Not a Scrap-Iron Roof 


Twice as strong as scrap iron. Outlasts three 
thinly galvanized Roofs. Withstands all kinds off 
weather. Makes you a roof you will be proud of. 
Known to last 25 years. Comes in big sheets. Easy! 
to put on your building, Fit one seam over the other, 
and nail. No tools but a hammer is needed. 


Lasting Satisfaction 


Mr. Webb, Osprey, Fla.. says: “Your roofing is! 
all you claim for it. I think it the ideal roofing.’’ 
Mr. M. J. Stubbs, Claxton, Ga., writes; * After cov-| 
ering my home with your roofing we had a very 
hard rain storm. I went all through my house look- 
ling for leaks, but could not find one.*» Thousands’ 
of others praise it. 


Get Our Wholesale | 
Factory Price 


Don’t buy from dealers and wholesalers—you can) 
keep the profit they would get, in your own pocket. 
Write for our free samples and prices. We sell direct 
from our factory to you—pay the freight—furnish 
he nails—guarantee the roofing. Write TO-DAY. 


Savannah Metal Roof- 
7. TY 


200 River St. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
.. cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 
ORKS 





StS Som ks 


Per Day 






Before you buy get our’ . 
catalog. Describes every SS 
Qert. Send posta' today 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


c.umita, S$. C. 
Address i.earest point. 








Bermuda Grass Seed? 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 

Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 

locality in America. By buying a _—- 

+ nly 40c. 

you get Bed-Rock Prices. 027 ‘f°: 
o. b. your station, July delivery. 

Get a sample and try it Order some today. 


R. G. STITT, cords Yiita, amizowa 
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ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 


If you have livestock to sell, 
time to advertise. There was never more 
fnterest in livestock husbandry than right 
mow. Get into the game and get your share. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturor North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:< E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


(2) 











MAKING OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 
MORE EFFICIENT 





That Farmers’ Union 
May Well 


Some Points 
Members and Locals 
Give Attention 


I—Get a Loan for a Better School- 
house 


4 it NAHE State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction says in his last 
biennial report to the Governor 

that for the past decade there had 
been built in North Carolina a new 
school house for every day in the 
year, these having all been con- 
structed according to approved plans 
of modern school architecture, pre- 
pared by the most competent archi- 
tects. A total of 3,665 school-houses 
erected in 3,653 days is a record of 
which any State may justly feel 
proud. 

State appropriations to aid local 
boards in building and improving 
school-houses have proved to be a 
stimulus of great value. In the year 
1903 a law was enacted in this State 
authorizing the State Board of Edu- 
cation to make loans from the State 
fund to the county board of edu- 
cation in any county for the build- 
ing and improving of public school- 
houses. Loans made under the pro- 
visions of this chapter shall be pay- 
able in ten annual installments and 
shall bear interest at 4 per centum, 
payable annually. These loans are 
made to the counties on the 10th day 
of February of each year, and coun- 
ties in turn lend to the school dis- 
tricts on notes signed by the chair- 
man and secretary of the committee. 
One excellent feature of the rules 
and regulations adopted by the State 
Board in making these loans is that 
not more than one-half of the cost of 
new school-houses and grounds, or of 
the improvement of old school-houses 
‘shall be lent to any county for any 
school. This is a wise provision in 
that it stimulates local self-help in 
the way of local taxation, or private 
donations, etc., etc. Local taxation 
districts and consolidated schools 
have the preference in the distribu- 
tion of these loans. Another wise 
provision is that all houses must be 
constructed in accordance with the 
plans recommended by the State 
Board, and that no loans will be made 
to a district in which the house costs 
less than $250. 


11.—Help Get a School Library 


ET me urge the members of the 

Farmers’ Union to lose no time in 
agitating the question of a school li- 
brary for their district in case one 
has not already been procured. A 
number of ways will at once suggest 
themselves to the average member by 
which the necessary funds may be se- 
cured. About one-half the schools in 
the State are at this time not sup- 
plied with these libraries, and not 
one-half of these have been supple- 
mented.* Where such a large part of 
'the State is not supplied with these 
| we must needs find some Union ter- 
| ritory included, and it is not to the 
| credit of these that these conditions 
exist. See to it that these conditions 
are speedily removed. 





Il1Il.—The Local Union and the Local 
Tax 


E NOTE from the last report of 

the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction that there are now 
1,439 local school tax districts in the 
State. In the year 1912, the last year 
for which statistics are available, 
about 26 per cent of the total annual 
school fund was raised by local tax- 
ation. All the counties of the State 
now have from one to fifty-seven lo- 
cal districts each, the counties of 
Robeson, Guilford, Union, Columbus, 
and Wilkes leading in the number of 
such districts established. In the 
writer’s own county the amount rais- 
ed last year by local taxation for 
schools exceeded the total amount of 
the school fund of the county 15 years 
ago. 

Gratifying as the record for the 
State has been, we should not rest 
content until better school facilities 
are provided for all the people. The 
greater portion of North Carolina is 
still undeveloped territory so far as 
local taxation for schools is concern- 
ed and much of this territory must of 
necessity be included in the domain 
of the Farmers’ Union. An organiza- 
tion which has the word educational 
for almost the first word in its title, 
must live a little more closely in 
touch with what its name implies, and 
if it is really and truly an educational 
organization, in deed as well as in 
name, we must show forth our faith 
by our works, and endeavor to in- 
clude a little more local tax territory 
within our borders. Let the Local 
Union program committee include 
this question in their list of topics 
for debate now and then and thus 
begin the agitation of the matter 
among the brethren. Urge your 
county Union to give this topic a 
prominent place on the program of 
your county meetings, and ask your 
county lecturer, as he visits the lo- 
cals, to stress this question until the 
masses realize that through this 
channel is the only way that we can 
hope to ever educate the great com- 
mon people. 


IV.—Work for North Carolina Local 
Unions 


N NORTH Carolina there are still 

114 white school districts which 
have log houses, and 150 districts hav- 
ing no house at all. If the Farmers’ 
Union should exist in localities where 
these conditions obtain, let them be- 
stir themselves in the matter of erect- 
ing better schoolhouses for their 
children. 


In Dr. Joyner’s last report we also 
note that there are yet 560 white 
schools that have neither patent 
desks nor home-made desks, but are 
seated with benches. These schools 
are scattered here and yonder over 
the State, approximately one-half the 
counties having one or more districts 
where the seats are benches. 


Here is presented another field of 
usefulness for the members of the 
Farmers’ Union. In all probability a 
number of these schools are located 
in Union territory and the local could 
not do a better thing than to endeav- 
or to interest the people of the com- 
munity in better equipment for their 
school. 


If the funds can be secured for seat- 
ing the building in no other way, see 
if you cannot get the folks interested 
in a basket social, an ice cream party, 
an entertainment, or something of 
the kind. The writer happens to know 
quite a number of schools which 
seated their buildings by means of 
funds raised in this way. 


In some sections there exists a 
prejudice against these things, but in 
case any one objects simply ask him 
if he can suggest a better way by 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


which tou raise the necessary funds, 
and if so, tell him that you will gladly 
join him. 

V.—An Annual School Report 


EE that your county publishes an 

annual school report. The publi- 
cation of such information is not only 
due the taxpayer, who must foot the 
bills, but it will naturally result in 
big dividends in the way of increased 
interest in popular education. 

Let me urge the members of the 
various Locals and County Unions to 
talk this matter with their county 
boards of education and with their 
county superintendent of schools. Let 
these bodies appoint committees, if 
need be, to wait upon the proper au- 
thorities and to stress the importance 
of this matter in counties which have 
never issued such a report. If the re- 
port can not be gotten out without 
incurring an expense on the county, 
the amount so expended will give 
greater results than any like amount 
could possibly do expended for any 
other purpose. See that your county 
has a published annual school report. 


VI.—Consolidating Districts 


HAT a great saving in the funds, 

and what an increase in the 
length of the term might we not have, 
if the people could be induced to go 
about consolidation in a wise, tactful, 
business-like manner. In possibly ev- 
ery county in the State the redistrict- 
ing might be carried on in such way 
that every school could have a seven 
or eight months’ term and no child 
be compelled to walk more than two 
miles to school. 

It is much better for the child to 
attend school where he can have the 
advantage of better equipment— 
which we ordinarily find in the con- 
solidated school—where he can have 
the advantage of better classification, 
and where he can have more atten- 
tion shown him on recitation, made 
possible by an increased number of 
teachers, and, too, where he may have 
the benefit of that inspiration which 
always comes from contact with large 
numbers. C.-C. We 





Matters Educational in South Carolina 


HE schools and colleges of the 

State have closed the sessions 
of 1913-1914 with a larger attendance 
than ever before. Clemson, the A. & 
M. College of the 
State has gradua- 
ted its largest ag- 
ricultural class. 
The rapid growth 
of the _ various 
State colleges, do 
not seem to have 
had a bad effect 
on the denomina- 
tional colleges, 
rather they have 
been stimulated to greater activities, 
have improved their plants, strength- 
ened their teaching forces, and their 
churches have rallied around them 
with a splendid body of young men 
and young women. 

* * 

In looking over the graduation ex- 
ercises one can but be impressed 
with the predominant note in the 
themes which the young men took for 
their orations, and essays of “educa- 
tion for service.” Having a son in 
the graduating class of the Citadel 
Military College of South Carolina, 
at Charleston, it was my great pleas- 
ure to attend the graduating exer- 
cises this week. Of course, there was 
dress parade, and prize drills, but the 
fact that impressed me most was that 
here in one of the most distinguished 
military colleges of the county, rank- 
ing next to West Point in the estima- 
tion of the War Department at 
Washington, members of its graduat- 
ing class being eligible to appoint- 
ment in the regular army on an equal 
footing with West Pointers, every 
theme, and every speech and address 
including the baccalaureate sermon, 
related to duties in civillife. The only 
allusion to the military in the whole 
proceedings was when the medals 





MR. DABBS 


were presented to the Captain of the 
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Saturday, July 4, 1914] 


best drilled company and to the best ! 
drilled cadet, the speaker told them 
of the opportunity to raise the stand- 


and of the citizen soldiery of the | 


State. 

Take this bill of fare: “Truth, Jus- 
tice, and the Constitution,” by the 
Captain of the prize company. “Pion- 
eers—Past and Present,” by another 
distinguished graduate—“Social Ser- 
vice,” by another. The baccalaureate 
sermon by a member of the class of 
706, “And what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God,” was a fine summing up of the 


responsibilities and duties of the col- | 


lege men. In delivering diplomas and 
presenting medals members of the 
faculty and of the board of visitors 
in their kind words of appreciation 
and admonition made plain to their 
hearers “that peace hath its victories 
greater than war.” So great was the 
emphasis throughout the exercises, 
placed upon the civil, social, moral, 
and religious side of life, and so little 
of the military, that I feel this little 
epitome of the proceedings is emi- 
nently in place in a paper devoted to 
the upbuilding of the South, and by a 
farmer who was afraid the military 
would overshadow everything else in 
this well known institution. 
* oe 


Among the men whoare building up 
the waste places in the State, in agri- 


culture, in business, in law, in medi- | 
cine, in the ministry, the graduates of | 


The Citadel are with the foremost, 
and as the parents of the State be- 
come better acquainted with the 
work it is doing, it will go forward 
to a wider field of usefulness. 


E. W. D. 





Annual Meeting of the South Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union—Anderson, 
S. C., July 22-24, 1914 


T IS the purpose of the officers of 

the State Farmers’ Union to make 
this annual meeting a “heart-to- 
heart” conference on the good that 
the Farmers’ Union has done in South 
Carolina and on plans for its increas- 
ed usefulness. To this end we re- 
quest every Local Union in the State 
to be in good standing and to have 
one or more members attend the 
State Union meeting, as well as the 
usual delegates to which the County 
Unions are entitled. We have not in- 
vited distinguished speakers to ad- 
dress the State Union either on codp- 
eration or the many topies of good 
farming that make a farmers’ insti- 
tute helpful, believing that in thus 
turning over the sessions of the meet- 
ing to those who have made the 
Union what it is and who are work- 
ing for its future, more good will re- 
sult than by any addresses, however 
brilliant or distinguished the speak- 
ers may be. This Anderson meeting 
held in the county where the first Lo- 
cal Union was organized in South 
Carolina, is to be a meeting of, by, 
and for the people. It rests with the 
rank and file of the membership all 
over the State to make it a success 
that will mark a long step in ad- 
vance by the Farmers’ Union in South 
Carolina. 

Program of Meeting 

Wednesday, July 22—8:30 p.m.—Enroll- 
ment of Di legates, 

Addresga of President, 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Executive Committce. 

_ Thursday, July 23—9 a.m.—What Has the 
jhe Accomplished Since It Was Organ- 
zed? 

1. Reports from Local Unions, 

2. Reports from County Unions, 

3 Reports from State Off cers, 

10 am.—vVisit to Ciemson College as 
fuests of the College. Return to Anderson 
by 6 p.m, 

§:30 p.m.—Reports concluded and remain- 
der of the.meeting devoted to the questions: 

1, Is the Union Worth While? 

2. What Is Being Done to Increase Its 
Membership and Enlarge Its Usefulness? 

(a) Discussions by representatives of Lo- 
cal Unions, 

(b) Discussion by representatives of Coun- 
ty Unions, 

(c) Discussions by State Officers. 

Friday, July 24—9 a.m.—Discussions con- 
cluded, 

12 m.—Election of officers and installation, 

Place of next meeting, 

Adjournment at will, 


By order of the State Executive 
Committee. 
_E. W. DABBS, President. 
J. WHITNER REID, Secretary. 
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The North Carolina 
State Normal & Industrial College 


Culture Scholarship Service Self-Support 


OFFERS TO WOMEN 


A Liberal Education 
Equipment for Womanly Service 


Professional Training for Remunerative 
Employment 











q Five well-planned courses leading to degrees in Arts, Science, Pedagogy, 
Music, and Home Economics. 

@ Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Domestic Science, House- 
hold Art and Economics; in Music; and in the Commercial Branches. 


@ Teachers and Graduates of other colleges provided for in both regular and 
special courses. 


@ Equipment modern, including furnished dormitories, library, laboratories, 


literary society halls, gymnasium, music rooms, teachers’ training school, in- 
firmary, model laundry, central heating plant, and open-air recreation 
grounds. 


Dormitories furnished by the State. Board at actual cost. Expenses—board, 
laundry, tuition, and text-books—$195.00.a year. Tuition free to those who 
pledge themselves to become teachers. 

q Fall term opens September 16, 1914. Spring term begins January 25, 1915. 
Summer term begins June 1, 1915. 


For catalogue and other information address 





JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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CollegeotAgriculture || Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


This State Industrial College offers 
strong courses in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Stock-raising, Dairying, 
Poultry, Veterinary Medicine; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical En- 
gineering; in Chemistry and Dyeing; 


Agricultural teaching. 
courses. Twoand one pase courses 


work. Faculty of 61 men; 738 stu- 
dents; 25 buildings; excellent equip- 
ment and laboratories for each de- 
partment. On July 9th County Su- 
perintendents conduct entrance ex- 


aminations at each county seat. For GEORGI A SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


catalogue write 
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“Merit, the Measure of Success” 


and Mechanie Arts 





A high-grade:Institution foriyoung men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated cata- 
logue, sent free. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Cotton a and in 
our year 


Agriculture and in Machine Shop 











is an institution for technical training unsurpassed in the South. It not only imparts 

















E. B. OWEN, Registrar, knowledge, but teaches the young man how to use it. 
West Raleigh, N. C. “ Graduates of Ga. Tech are among the leaders in the 
development of the natural resources of the South’’ 

; | i i th h courses in MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, TEXTILE, and 
A School Of The Highest _—-7 EC ENGINGERING, ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE’ and 
Grade- KS COMMERCE. The moral tone of this institution is unusually high. : Special attention to 
New Building- Za |! physical training. The New Tech Athletic Field is one of the best in the Uni ates. 
Accommodating. ey oF (ararogue FREE | For illustrated catalog address 
500 Students / K. G. MATHESON, President, Atlanta, Ga. 











=~ DAVIS-WAGNER 
‘BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
NORFC MAIN 











| 2 Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
: . 10 young men and women last year from 
rote: va || Mars Hill College eere82ceneneu cues i gon ine 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inger- 
‘tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial tn name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


editions made 





| Cattle. 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


The Benbow always 
cows. W. E. Oak 


For ~ Sale—Berkshire pigs, 
ciaves, Also the best saddle horse in Raleigh 
—drives well and is gentle. Write today. 
Address Box 426, Raleigh, N. Cc, 


“Registe red Essex 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on. stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala, 





have fresh 
Ridge, nm 


Guernsey bull 


Farms 
Benbow, 


Duroc-Jersey x Poland- 














3 MACHINERY 


For Sale—Benthal 
P. Day, fre nton, Bw. 

Bargains—LEnsg zines—steam, oil 
new or second-hand; all sizes, 
ers, belting, etc. Tate 
ime auitticton, N. C. 





Peanut Picker (new). 





gasoline; 
Gins, thresh- 
Machinery Supply 





HELP WANTED || -— 





$5 per day easily .made with our 
and Newspaper proposition, 
Addre ss Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga 


“Wanted at Once—White settled v 
or girl, to do cooking and ironing. 
wages and expenses. Address, L, G. 
Cades, S. C, 


Map 
eg value for $1. 
eos w yvoman 

Good 
Brock, 


~ Agents Make $5 to $10 a a Day—Ww ith our 
big three sheet map and livestock chart, 
Address, “Map Department,’ The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birr ningh: im, Ala, 


Agents—Hustle rs Coining Money—Me mn n and 
women wanted—all time or spare time A 
real summer seller—concentrated soft drinks 
—7 kinds. Sells in homes, for church pic- 
nics, fairs, stands, etc., It’s new—act quick 
—get your territory now—be ready for the 
warm weather, Write today. American Pro- 
ducts Co., 3107 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES, 


Good Berkshire Pigs 
Farm, Booneville, Cc. 











Cheap. Fairview 


| Eggs half price. 
Cc 


ORPINGTONS. | 
“Whi ite ‘e Orpingtons — Ten 


hens for sale. 
Midnight Poultry 
Asi 1¢ boro, N. 


‘February Chix—$1; fry- 
ers, 50c; broilers, 35c. Eggs, 7sc and $1, 
Order quick, from Gertrude Jeffress, 
Virginia, 


Buft Orp ston 


Hardy, 





; 4 KS, ie a eae 
White I Rocks of. Quality. ~ Randolph 
try Farm, < Asheboro, N. C, 


MISCELLANEOU S BREEDS 





Baby ¢ Chicks—July ‘and i August, cf ae 
son Poultry Farm, Coulwood, Va, 


Exhibition | Stock and Eggs—From _ White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton,. B. C. 


| INCUBATOR 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator. Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors, Grand Prize at Seattle. 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. A. Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CLOVEB 

















Highest Type Berkshire Pigs for 
Jno, B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C, 


A Few Good, Thrifty “Berkshire Pigs—Ten 
weeks old at $4.00 each. Order from I, H. 
Norris, Chester, S. C, 


Berkshires—Thrifty, 


of breeding. 
MeMurdo, Charlottesville, Va 


For Sale—Pure- bred Bershires—One pig, 
six dollars, 2 or more $5; 7 weeks old. W. 
H, Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 


DU ROC-JERSEYS 4 


Duroc-Jerseys—LBoth sexes. All “ages. W. 
E, Lints, Sutherland, Va 

Defender and Piciaes Duroc Pigs—Price 
reasonable. Paul Finch, Prairie, Miss, 

~~ Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs for Sale— 
Prize winners. Only five dollars. Sydnor 
Terry, News Ferry, | va. 


Sale, 








prolific, gentle. Best 
Shipped on — Robert 














Por Sale—Choice registered Duroc-Jersey 
pigs; sired by Col’s Picture 48015, double 
champion, winning first premium and Re- 
serve Championship at Virginia State Fair, 
1913. Col’s Picture is by the Junior Cham- 
pion, Chief’s Picture 41493, The Fuller View 
Stock Farm, Home of Pure Breds, Ashton, 
North Carolina, 


POLAND-CHINASY, 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & 
Round Hill, Va. 


_ ABERDEEN ANGUS. 





~ Satis- 
Chamings, 





es, cows and heif- 


ers. An Sereatapueliay fine mature herd bull. 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeff rsonton, Va. 


~ HOLSTEINS. 


Holsteins—Four bull calves left; 
from advance register dams; one 
pound sire. D. § Ss. Jones, 


JERSE ¥ Ss. 


For Sale—Fine Jerse y Cow s—Some fresh. 
No ticks, Shelford Dairy Farm, Mrs, J. C. 
Pass, Larson, N. C 


“For Sale—Fifteen “Young Je rsey , Heit ers 
From grade cows by Biltmore bull. 3 : 
because barn is crowded, Also one 
colt, two and a half years, half 

bred. _E# rnest H. _Kamine r, Arden 


GOATS — 
Head of Goats for Sa! 
not breachy. Address, 
eo. 





three 
from 37- 
N ewportne ws, Va. 








Forty 
handle; 
Bogue, 





SHEEP. 
Shropshi 
Haw River 





A Few Choice 
$10. R. W. Scott, 
F or Sale—One 
For particulars, 
Route 1, 


ambs-— 


address, D. M, 
Jamesville, N.<, 


HORSES 


Roberson, 





Registered Percherons — Mares, 1 
Fillies. Cheapest place in So arth: to “buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of 
ed type, best strain; breeder's prices 
Dale Stock Farm, Jé« *ffersonton, Va, 


For Sale—One pair of %, S-yeer-old 
cheron horses; match well; color 
Also one pair of 1- year-old past mules, 
ones. Brown Blevins, Toecane, N. 





approv- 
Rose 

I Per- 
black, 
good 





DOGS. 
Pups. M. K. 





Pedigreed 
Herndon, Va, 


For Sale—Ben ne h-le le eee 4. Beagle 1 
Eighteen months old. 
ever hunted. 


Collie Stroud, 
le—B« Hounds— 
The best rabbit dogs 
Jackson Morton, Orange, Va, 








Pure-bred Southdown Ram. | 


| Macklin, 


For Sale—Bur Clover Seed in Bur—One 
dollar per bushel. Further information, 
write to C. T. Lawrence, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


“We are forming a club to to import 5 ,000 or 
10,000 bushels of crimson clover and vetch 
seed. , Farmers’ Clubs and Farmers’ Unions 
can get information by writing ‘‘Crimson 
Clover,’ Box “A’’, Raleigh, N. C. 


POTATOES. 


Catawba Yam Potato Plants—$1 per 1,000, 
Cash with order. Immediate delivery. R. | 
H. Yoder, Hickory, N. _ C. 








Farms, | 


Poul- | 


John- | 


engine troubles ahead of you. 
situation when you 


water supply. 


Fresh Water for Stock 
without effort or expense 


It’s mighty pleasant to know there’s plenty of water 
for your stock with no tiresome hand pumping or 
That's exactly the 


INSTALL A 


No skilled labor required to install. 
overhead or air pressure tank. Over 11,000 in daily use. No freezing. 
No attention. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Tell Us Your Water Supply Conditions 
and we wili send free estimate on a Ram for your re 
quirements. Write today for catalog and particulars. 
RIFE ENGINE COMPANY 
$130 Trinity Building NE 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





ON YOUR FARM 


—Any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply of 3 gallons or 
more a minute, will operate it. 


Insures a constant, automatic, permanent 
Used with either 


W YORK CITY 














j Agricultural and 


Mechanical College 
For the Colored Race 


Open All the Year Round 
For Males Only. 

Board, Lodging and Tuition 
$7.00 per Month. 
For Free Tuition Address 


J. B. DUDLEY, President, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











= a 











| MISCELLANEOUS 


Send for Free Booklet—All About Patents 
and Their Cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D,.. €. 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 


“Best Home Canners—All_ sizes; latest 
methods, Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, 
tanooga, Tenn. 














Wanted—Location short leaf pine timber, 
one to five million. Must stand thick and 
long bodied, suitable for framing. Will be- 
gin cutting immediately. Price must be 
reasonable, This advertisement for timber 
owners only. Address, Hallowell and Sou- 
der, Raleigh, N. C, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man Paper permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory —- 2s 

10 his honesty and b r 




















“Nancy ¥ Hall, | 


Porto . Rico, Triumph, and | 
Providence 


Slips—One dollar per thousand, 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla, 

The Famous John B.. Barringer 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand. “Try them.” 
+ B. . Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


~~ Swee eet ; Potato | ants— ‘atawba Yams, and 
Southern Queen, $1.25 per thousand, Prompt 
service and satisfactory plants. Write for 
price on quantities. Yoder Bros., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


M ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Tomato, Egg ‘Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. Geo, M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


~~ Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, s] 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. 
big profits. Write today. 


26. Concord, Ga, 


Pride 





AND PLANTS 





Easy to scil; 
Smith Bros. Dept. 





Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- 
house and bedding plants, Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, Ne . 


Attention “Farme ers—W e 
Nancy Hall swe 
1,000, or $2 d« livered by express or 
post. Immediate shipment, and entire 
faction guaranteed, 3ears Head Farm, 
Castle, Fila 


~ offe rr 


parcel 
eatis- 
Pine 
Fall Cat »ybage 2 Pl and Fiz 
$y express, $1.25 per thousan¢ 
30¢ per huned: Fall tomat ra) 
y, per thousand, by ) 
50c per hundred. Farmers “'p lant’ Co., 
tins Point, S. C 
-Damp moss and 
of each bundle of fifty. 
nts for 109; 75 cents for 200; $1.50 
mai}. $1 for 500. $1.50 for 1.000, 
Celery, 50 cents for 100, $1 for 
il, Wakefield Plant Farms, Char- 


Summer Cabbase Plants- 
oiled paper on rocts 
Send 40 cx 


for 500, by 





in’s Plants—Tomato plants, by ex- 
ss, 590, $1; 1,600, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Pep- 
and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,600, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘‘Provi- 
lence,” ‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,” and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 190; 600, $1.50. Catalog free, Wm. 
Dinsmore, Fla, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES } 








Scholarship Loan Fund tepay 
from salary. Positions oon 
paid, Piedmont Business College 
b urg, Va. 


monthly 
Fare 
Lynch- 


Summer Ofte r—Any course in | sc ;chool, " five 
dollars per month. Short time only—be 
quick, Leading telegraph school of South, 
solidly established. Western Union supplies 
used; main line wires used; expert instruc- 
tors. The Company call on us for more 
graduates than able supply. If you want 
work we can put you to it. Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Typewriting, etc, 


yellow | 


shade | 


| cated, 


~ genuine \ 
nes } ment, 
et potato plants at $1.75 per | -. 


| interes ti settlement not 
; int ) tion and map, 4c 


| write, 


__ Farms for Sale—L. ee Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Guilford County arms for Sale—J. A. 


Grox yme, Greensboro, N, C. 


Two Big 
truck farm, 
ford, Florida. 


Barzains—One ten, one five-acre 
improved, Thornas Bates, San- 


Level Lands in 
credit. No cash down. 
john, Albany, Ga. 


Small Tracts—5 
Write, J. 


Large and Sm 
—Good to bacco s 
for rent, Witmer, 


all F arms ; for Sale by 
ection. Easy terms, House 
Nottoway, Virginia, 

arolina Farms for Sale— 
and acre tracts. Write for 
Parker, Goldsboro, N. C, 
Level Black Loam (cut- over 
r land)—it%miles from Columbia, 
Tyrrell County. Price, 
Cor tland, Ohfo, 


Eastern North C 
Five to one thous 
cir ular, Joe A, 

700 Acres 
pine timth« 
N. C., County Seat of 

J. B. Finch, 


Sale—3, 400 acres well lo- 
Not cheap, run-down farm, but one 
of best in the State. Investigate and be con- 
vinced. RR. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Land for 


allot- 
acre; 
3 per cent 
required; advance 
postage Bucking- 
Dept. A- 39, Houston, 


Te xas. School _ Land Opening—New 
three million acres, $1.50 to $5 
sh, balance forty years, 


ham "P subli shing Co. 


» er ain, grass and stock 

350 acres; ‘six miles from Chase City. 

a buildings and orchard. 50 acres nice 

bottom land. Cheap at $6,000. For full 

particulars, and new list of other farms, 

Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase 
City, Virginia, 

No, 206—Virginia Farm—189 Acres—$4,800. 
Including crops, stock, and machinery. In 
best county in Virginia, Fine productive soil 
that lies level; well watered and fenced, 
Five miles from thriving railroad and river 
town, New six-room house with cellar, good 
outbuildir fine orchard, Ten years to pay 
For partic ars regarding this and other 
Virginia farms, address, Edward §S. Wilder 
& Company, Cc harlottesville, Va. 


Farm for Sale—1,090 Acres— “Seven miles 
from Stony Cre: k, Atlantic Coast Line, This 
farm runs up to Sussex Court House, High 
School and Church. Local and long distance 
telephone in the house. Fine bright tobacco 
land; open land sufficient to work twenty 
horses; extra fine dwelling of ten rooms in 
as lage 4 grove as in the State of Virginia, 
Price, twenty-five thousand dollars, with 
easy terms, R. F. Moss, Booke mr, Va. 


For Sale—Bright Tobacco L and—True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc,, Ken- 





Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


bridge, Va. 


Chat- | 





=m Jwner 








Top Notch 
Profit Maker 
Does high class baling with minimum 
expense for power andcrew. Big capa- 
city — low upkeep cost. Light draft—2 
horses haul it easily. Weight as shown 
with engine 4250 lbs. With or without 
engine or engine platform. Suitable 
mounts for any standard engine. 
WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 
Get facts on Eli construction — 18 
models—belte d motor, geared motor, 
® belt power and hor: power. Write 
™® today. Address 
COLLINS PLOW CO, 


2045 Hampshire St. 








For a Club of Two 
25c. Trial Subscriptions 


CROCODILE WRENCH 


Six Tools in One 


This Wrench is 614 Inches Long 
and Weighs Ten Ounces 

It is made from finest tool steel, scien- 
tifically tempered, and fully guaranteed. 
It consists of a pipe wrench, nut wrench, 
screwdriver and three dies for re-thread- 
ing battered and rusted bolts. The dies 
fit all bolts used on standard farm ma- 
chinery. It is ight, strong, compact, and 
easily carried in hip pocket. 
.. We will send it postpaid as a re- 
ward for sending us two new trial 
subscriptions at 25 cents each. Ad- 
dress, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















For a Club of Two 25 Cent 
Trial Subscriptions 





The HAWKEYE 


Combination Fence Pliers 


> ) Ses SCREW DRIVER 


Cea CRIPPING NUTS & FITHNGS 


——— FOR R GRIPF PING 
RODS AND SMALL 
PI 


s 
PULLER 


Six Tools in One. 


It is drop forged from best tool steel, finely 


| polished, and can be used for a Wire Cutter, 
| Wire Splicer, Staple Puller, Nut Wrench, Rod 
| Wrench and Screw Driver. 


We will send this handy tool, post- 


| paid, as a reward for sending us Two 


New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents 
each. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 
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The Benefits of Diversification and 
Cattle Raising to the Oil Mills 


(Concluded fiom page 3 this issue) 


or $3,656,250, which we sacrifice on 
the altar of agricultural inefficiency, 
or to our prejudice against or dislike 
for stock raising. 

It is generally believed that we 
make this sacrifice in disposing of our 
cottonseed meal, because we have not 
the livestock to consume it, but I 
want to show you that the case is 
worse than that. Because of pure 
prejudice and indifference we refuse 
to feed the larger part of this cotton- 
seed meal, notwithstanding we have 
the livestock that need it and we are 
at the same time buying largely of 
inferior feeds for them. It is almost 
unbelievable, but is true nevertheless. 

There are in Mississippi 516,000 
horses and mules. A horse or mule 
should not be kept unless there is 
work for him at least 250 days in the 
year, and if each horse and mule got 
two pounds of cottonseed meal a day 
for these 250 days, or 500 pounds dur- 
ing the year, this use alone would 
consume 129,000 tons of our 162,500- 
ton surplus. 

The manurial value of this 129,000 
tons, after feeding, at $22.50 a ton is 
$2,902,500 which we lose because of 
our—shall I say stupidity—prejudice 
against the use of cottonseed meal as 
a horse feed. Numerous experiment 
station tests and the experience of a 
few progressive farmers show that 
our failure to use our cottonseed 
meal to balance the corn ration of 
our horses and mules can be fittingly 
described by no other word than— 
stupidity. 


How Cottonseed Meal Should Take 
the Place of Corn 


UT this is not all we lose by our re- 

fusal to feed each horse and mule 
two pounds of cottonseed meal a day 
for 250 days of the year. There is no 
question but when two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal is put into our usual all- 
corn ration, four pounds of corn can 
be taken out and still the ration be a 
better one. If this be not true, then 
there is nothing in the “balanced ra- 
tion”; but experience furnishes abund- 
ant proof that it is true. 

Now, since two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal costs no more than two 
pounds of corn, we have by using the 
cottonseed meal an additional gain of 
two pounds of corn a day for 516,000 
horses and mules for 250 days. That 
is, we save 258,000,000 pounds, or 
4,607,143 bushels of corn, which at 75 
cents a bushel means a saving of 
$3,455,357. If this be added to the 
manurial value of the meal when 
fed, which we found was $2,902,500, 
we have a total loss to the State of 
Mississippi of $6,357,857, simply be- 
cause we refuse to take the trouble 
to feed a little—two pounds a day— 
cottonseed meal to our horses and 
mules, 

Is this mere theory? It is correct 
theory, disregarding which keeps us 
from realizing anywhere near the tre- 
mendous values in our cottonseed 
meal. It is correct theory and is fact, 
amply proven by experience. 

When cotton seed were not worth 
over half what they are now, owing 
to the low price of oil and the by- 
products, I once advised a lot of farm- 
ers to feed as much as five pounds of 
seed a day to each cow and then if 
more feed was needed trade the seed 
for meal at the best terms obtainable. 
One old man in the audience arose 
and asked me the following question: 
I have 5,000 bushels of cottonseed 
and only one old cow; what do you 
advise me to do?” JI replied, “Get 
More old cows.” 

Now this leads me to the part of 
this address which is not compre- 
hended in the title. 

What can the Cottonseed Crushers 
of Mississippi and Alabama do to help 
the farmers to get more cattle? 

I regard this as an important mat- 
ter. You are prominent men in your 
communities. You are in touch with 
the bankers and other business men 


of your respective sections and you 
can do much to aid in increasing and 
improving the cattle of Mississippi. 

The moral support and activities of 
each one of you should be enlisted in 
the work of eradicating the cattle 
ticks. If with ticky cattle feeders 
can afford to pay you $30 a ton for 
cottonseed meal, these same cattle 
feeders can, with the same cattle free 
of ticks, afford to pay you $35 a ton 
for cottonseed meal, and when cattle 
are sufficiently numerous in the South 
and cottonseed meal is sold on its 
feeding value, instead of its fertilizer 
value, it will easily sell for $40 a ton. 

Every cottonseed crusher, or for 
that matter, every businéss man of 
the South should use his influence 
with bankers of the South to make 
cattle a basis of credit as they are 
elsewhere. Not until the ticks are 
eradicated—I believe in safe banking 
as well as the cattle business—but as 
soon as the ticks are eradicated. 

I know of one banker who is fi- 
nancing the building of a silo for any 
man worthy of credit who will plant 
the corn to fill the silo, and then when 
the silo is filled he will finance the 
buying of cattle to which to feed the 
silage, 

That is sound banking and sound 
cattle business, if I am not much mis- 
taken. The Cottonseed Crushers can 
afford to do the same and encourage 
others to do it. 

The only buyers of cottonseed meal 
who can afford to pay top prices for 
it are the feeders, and of these the 
dairymen can afford to pay the most. 





Try These Plans in Your County and 
School District 


(Concluded from page 13 this issue) 


professional improvement by giving 
the names of those who were mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
and who were doing the prescribed 
work in this course. Another table 
should give the names of those who 
were members of the county Teach- 
ers’ Association, and who attended 
its meetings regularly. Still another 
table might give the names of those 
teachers who were subscribers to 
some educational journal. Another 
table should show the number of or- 
iginal school libraries in the county, 
and the number which have been sup- 
plemented. 

Still another table should show the 
number of pupils studying the differ- 
ent branches in each school. This in- 
formation is very important, espec- 
ially the number of pupils studying 
the subject of agriculture. Another 
table should show the name or the 
number of each school district in the 
county, the school census, the enroll- 
ment of pupils in the school for the 
current term, the average daily at- 
tendance of these pupils, and the 
name of the teacher. 

The counties would.publish this ta- 
ble either in pamphlet form as sug- 
gested, or in the local paper, and let 
it become generally known that this 
would be thereafter a permanent fea- 
ture of the school work of the county, 
it would do more than any other one 
thing to stimulate the average teach- 
er to renewed efforts in the way of 
increasing the enrollment and hold- 
ing the attendance. It would, too, do 
much toward creating and stimulat- 
ing local pride among the children 
and the patrons of the various schools 
of the county, and among the various 
townships. 





And what I like about this social 
center idea of the schoolhouse is that 
there is the place where the ordinary 
fellow is going to get his innings, go- 
ing to ask his questions, going to ex- 
press his opinions, going to convince 
those who do not realize the vigor of 
America, that the vigor of America 
pulses in the blood of every true 
American, and that the only place he 
can find the true American is in the 
clearing-house. of absolutely demo- 
cratic opinion— Woodrow Wilson. 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











PREVENTION IS CHEAPER THAN 
DOCTOR’S BILL 


Y ADVICE to every housekeeper 

is screen up as early as possible. 
The fly is already here and taking 
advantage of unscreened doors and 
windows to creep in. Once inside the 
home he may do untold damage be- 
fore he is put out. It is better to 
guard against them early. By screen- 


ing your own home you protect your- | 


self, and by covering all offal about 
your premises and destroying it as 
soon as possible you protect your 
neighbor. 


If the people would grasp the ra- } 
pidity with which a fly propagates | 
they would more readily realize the | 


necessity of the battle against them. 
To give the public an idea why there 
are flies numberless 
sands, I quote Dr. L. O. Howard of 
the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology, whose figures show what a 
single mother fly can do from April 
15 to August 28: 


April 15—The over-wintering female lays 
120 eggs. 

May 1—120 adults issue of which 60 are fe- 
males, 

May 28—7,200 adults issue, of which 3,500 
are females, 

June 8—3,000 females lay 

June ' 20—432,000 adults 
216,000 are females, 

June 28—216,000 females lay 120 eggs eact 

July 19—1,555,200,000 issue of which 
600,000 are females, 

July 29—1,555,200,000 adults issue, of which 
12,960,000 are females. 

August 8—777,600,000 females lay 120 eggs 
each, 

August 18—93,313,000,000 
which 46,656,000,000 are 

August 28—Forty-six trillion, 
and ninety-four billion, two hundred 
twenty million aduits issue, of which 
half are females. 


120 eggs each, 
issue, of which 


a) 
‘y 


females, 


‘and 
one- 


If such figures do not awaken the 
people to arms against this pest they 
should do so. 

It is hard to make people see the 
necessity of fighting flies. To some, 
a fly seems a harmless little thing not 
to be considered. But when it is a 
proven fact that one fly can carry 
upon its filthy body and legs thous- 
ands of deadly germs, it would seem 
that more people would fear this 
menace, 

Money spent on _ disinfectants, 
“Tanglefoot,” fly screens and “Daisy 
Fly Killers” is money well spent. In 


fact, no amount of money spent for | 
fighting flies would equal the loss of | 
because of | 


some of our dear ones 
typhoid. Since Uncle Sam has seen 
fit to vaccinate thousands of his sol- 
diers and sailors, surely it is worth 
while. Have you been vaccinated 
against typhoid? If not, do so. 





USE PEN AND INK 


ITHIN a week’s time, hundreds 

of letters pass over my desk 
alone, and we receive thousands in 
our four offices — Raleigh, Birming- 
ham, Memphis, and Dallas. 

Mr. Mogford and I were talking re- 
cently and both remarked how much 
farm stationery has improved in the 
last four years. 

More than 50 per cent of the letters 
I handle are written on good paper 
with pen and ink. We still get too 
many, however, written with pencil. 

A goad fountain pen will pay for 
itself many times over even in time 
saved. Besides, if you are trying to 
sell livestock, seed, 
using pencils you are 
against your own chances. 

Even typewriters are cheap. 
one if you can, but by all means, use 
a pen, 


A “HUNDRED-TO-ONE SHOT” 


R. W. M. Turnbough, 

haven, Miss., advertised a Here- 
ford bull for $100 in a recent issue. 
It cost him just one tiny dollar. 

He got 114 letters in reply. J. D. 
Tollinshead, of Starkville, Miss.. won 
the race by sending the first $100 
check. 

Now Mr. Turnbough knows “it pays 
to advertise.” 


of Brook- 





as the seaside | 





five hundred | 





GINNERS 
Who Succeed 
Best Use 


CONTINENTAL 
Gin Company J 
CUTFI\> a 


Decisions 


to put in outfits are fre- 
quently made, the only 
question being: “Can I get 
it in time?”” The answer 
is YES, every time, if the 
order is placed with this 
Company whose resources 
and organization are compe- 
tent for every requirement. 

Write or wire nearest 
Continental Sales Office and 
we will take you on immedi- 
ately for a 1914 Improved 
MUNGER SYSTEM OUTFIT. 
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All over the country men are tearing 
off wood, prepared paper, tin and galvan- 
ized roofs. Nailing on “Tightcote” 
S-T-E-E-L. For only “Tightcote’ STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel. 


Cheaper, Too! 


Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, direct from factory to user, are 
now cheaper than wood, 

And easier put on. Instead of nailing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. No specialtools. No expert work- 
men. Nopainting required. Yet practically 
no wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


flow Rust Was Done Away With 

Ordinary metal roofing rusts. Thisdoesn’t. For 
we invented a method which, applied to Open 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust from get- 
ting started. Called The “Edwards Tightcote 
Process.”’ It does the work like magic, as 125,00 
users are glad to wousity. . 

e not only sell direct, but pay 

Edwards Offer the freight. Nosuch roofing bar- 
gain ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 
No. 77 Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quality. Please give size of roof, if you can. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
724-774 Lock St. CINCINNATI, OHIO: 

















2-horse,3-stroke, 
self-feed. Fully 
guaranteed. 
FREE CATALOG 


Two men canrunit. Saves 

1-3 the labor, Takesa feed 

with division board. 
Absolutely safe. 


PRESS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
d Consignments of Hay, 
1535 West 12th St., Kansas City, Me. 
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Winthrop Normal = Industrial College 
of South Carolina, 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 
The Only College for Women Supported by South Carolina. 











LOCATION 


OCK HILL, S. C. In the foothills of the 
R Blue’ Ridge. Campus large; the arrange- 

ment planned by expert landscape gar- 
dener; ample room for all games and athletic 
sports; fronts on main residence street; is 
bounded by streets on all sides; electric street 
car line gives easy access to business section. 


AGE 
Winthrop celebrated on May 3, 1912, its 25th 


anniversary. This was in connection with the 
laying of the corner-stone of the New Train- 
ing School Building. Many visiters were pres- 
ent. Some of these were former students and 
some were representatives of other institu- 


t10Nns. 
BUILDINGS 


Main Building contains all recitation rooms 
and administrative offices. Three dormitories, 
with 354 bed rooms. Library Building, con- 
taining reading room 100x50 feet; fitted for 
use by night as well as by day; stack room, 
containing 25,183 volumes; museum and pri- 
vate offices. Dining Hall, the handsomest 
building of its kind in the Southern States; 
can seat 1,200 guests; is equipped with the lat- 
est improved machinery — kitchen and store 
room attached. Tillman Hall for arts and sci- 
ences, just completed at a cost of $65,000. No 
care or expense has been spared to make this 
building a perfect one for work of depart- 
ments using it; with other equipment, it has 
observatory and a seven-inch equatorial tele- 
scope to which pupils have constant access. 


TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING 


A beautiful building planned as a model of 
school architecture, arrangements and equip- 
ment; has separate campus of eight acres, 
equipped with latest playground appliances. 


Cost $125,000. 
INFIRMARY 


A handsome building, finished and furnished 
as a perfect hospital; resident physician and 
trained nurse always on duty. 

All buildings (except Training School) con- 
nected by covered ways so that free communi- 
cation is secured without any exposure at any 
time and under any conditions. All buildings 
heated by steam with thorough system of 


ventilation. 
AUDITORIUM 


Has been enlarged; as completed this will 
seat 1,400, and will be finished in keeping with 
other buildings. 


GYMNASIUM 


Work will soon be commenced on a new 
gymnasium, to cost, with equipment, $65,000. 
It is intended to make this as near perfect as 
such a building can be made. It is intended to 
encourage the effort to secure and maintain 
health by nature’s means—exercise and open 


ir. 
ss FIRE PROTECTION 


All buildings are provided with fire escapes 
of the most approved model. These arrange- 
ments are so complete that no harm could 
come to any one in any part of the plant in 
case:of fire, except through entire disregard 
of instructions and neglect of opportunity. 


WORK OFFERED 


1. Four-year courses leading to degree of 
A.B. are offered. By arrangement of elective 
courses in Junior and Senior classes, students 
give prominence as they desire to Normal, 
Literary, Scientific or Industrial lines of work. 
In ail of these the aim is to secure thorough 
work; no restriction is placed on choice of 
electives which fix nature of course;taken, but 
all pupils are required to take courses in cook- 
ing and sewing. 

Those who desire to do so may take music 
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as a part of the four-year course leading to 
the A.B. degree, or they may take a special 
four-year course in which music is the leading 
work, 

2. Special Courses.—Special courses lead- 
ing to certificate are offered in Stenography 
and Typewriting, Dressmaking, Millinery, 
Cooking, Household Arts, Drawing, Manual 
Training, Art, Bookkeeping. These courses 
should be completed in one year by any who 
are prepared for entrance to the College. 

3. Short Courses for Teachers.—These 
courses are offered for the benefit of those who 
are not able to attend College for a full col- 
legiate year, and who teach schools with short 
terms. Credit will be given for work of each 
term (12 weeks) whenever completed. No ex- 
amination is required for entrance here, the 
only condition necessary being that applicant 
hold a county teachers’ certificate. Those who 
desire to take postgraduate work can arrange 
proper courses in consultation with the Presi- 


dent. 
PRACTICE HOME 


All Seniors spend 16 days in a Practice 
Home; this work is done in groups and each 
member of a group is required to attend for 
one day to each detail that may confront a 
housekeeper; accurate accounts of expenses 
are kept, and all work must be approved by 
an expert housekeeper, who gives her entire 
time to this line of training. Economy in 
housekeeping is specially stressed. 


RURAL SCHOOL 


Provision has been made for a school plan- 
ned according to most advanced ideas for 
children in the country; the special idea here 
being to connect all school work with environ- 
ment. Children attending this school are 
brought to the schoolhouse in vehicles de- 
signed specially for this purpose from neigh- 
boring rural school districts in which there 
are not pupils enough to allow proper organi- 
zation of a public school. 


EXTENSION WORK 


The College has made special arrangements 
for extension work in “Home Economics” for 
the betterment of the homes of the people in 
mill and rural districts, and in addition has 
entered into a codperative arrangement with 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
for organizing Girls’ Tomato Clubs through 
the State. In this same connection six acres 
have been set aside on the College farm for 
experimental farming under the direction of 
the State Agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the benefit of the 
farmers of this section. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


A Summer School will be held at Winthrop 
each year. This will last for six weeks and 
will be considered a part of the year’s work 
of the College. Those completing any work 
at this term will be given credit for it in com- 
pleting a course leading to a degree. This 
term will also afford an opportunity to College 
students to remove any conditions or irregu- 
larities in their work. Teachers who are at 
work during most of the year can in this way 
take a full College course without giving up 
their work for too long a time. 


EXPENSES 


The entire expenses for session of nine 
months are as follows: 
For students paying tuition.............$162.00 
For students not paying tuition......... 122.00 
For scholarship students .......ccccessse 22.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. State—The State provides as many 
scholarships for each county as the county has 
members in the House of Representatives. 
These scholarships are worth $100 each and 





free tuition; they are awarded on competitive 
examination held at the County Court House 
on the first Friday in July of each year. 

2. Private—A number of scholarships have 
been provided by persons and organizations 
appreciating the work of the College. 

3. Dining Room.—Thirty-one scholarships 
have been provided for students doing work 
in the dining room; these scholarships pay all 
of the expenses of students holding them. 

4. Honorary.—These provide free tuition 
for pupils making the highest average and are 
allotted as follows: 


To Freshman Class—Five. 
To Sophomore Class—Four, 
To Junior Class—Three. 


UNIFORM 


All students, without exception, are required 
to wear the College uniform. This is selected 
with a view to appearance and economy, and 
does much to reduce the expense incident to 


ccllege life. 
DISCIPLINE 


The students of Winthrop have voluntarily 
formed a Self-Government Association. The 
officers and executive force of this As- 
sociation are elected by a mass meeting of the 
student body. The Association has large dis- 
ciplinary powers and has proved itself worthy 
of this trust. 

In this commendable effort to regulate their 
own affairs they are much aided by the Col- 
lege tone and spirit. Taking Winthrop as a 
community, all connected with the institution 
are proud of the fact that the public spirit ex- 
isting there encourages aggressive work, dis- 
countenances any behavior that interferes 
with work and refuses to tolerate any mis- 
conduct. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Is one of the most active organizations con- 
nected with the College. The Association 
numbers over 600 members and secures the 
services of a resident secretary. Under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A. regular classes in 
Bible and Mission Study are conducted by 
trained teachers, and in these classes are en- 
rolled a large proportion of all the students 
in the College. 


LECTURES, ENTERTAINMENTS 


A special course of lectures and entertain- 
ments is provided during the year. These are 
educative as well as entertaining, and the cost 
is so small that no one ought to lose the bene- 
fit of a season ticket. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTER 


In order to serve the schools of the State in 
the most perfect way and to aid graduates, an 
appointment secretary has been employed. It 
is her special work to select and recommend 
to the authorities desiring a teacher the one 
best suited for work described. In this way 
all expenses incident to securing positions 
are saved and schools are served as well as 
judgment and experience can accomplish. 


FARM 


The College owns a farm of 144 acres. This 
has been brought to a high state of cultiva- 
tion. In connection with the farm is a large, 
well equipped dairy. The two are maintained 
for the purpose of supplying milk, butter, 
fresh vegetables for the dining room, and to 
provide for fattening and providing a supply 
of pure meat. The College has its own ice 
plant and refrigerators, and these make sure 
of a constant supply of food with no risk. 

The College will open for next session on 
September 16th. All students should be present 
the day before. Those having conditions to 
make up or examinations of any kind to pass 
should be present on September 11th. 





